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DEMES OF DATJNDELYOM. 



CHAPTER I. 



ANTECEDENTS. 



'' I remember, I remember, how my childhood fleeted by. 
The mirth of its December, and the warmth of its July/* 

W. M. Pbaed. 

I WAS bom in that portion of her Majesty's 
dominions denominated the " Principality ; " in 
other words, I first saw the little light a No- 
vember day afibrded in a large breezy room, in 
a rambling, old-fashioned house, near a small and 
very ancient fishing town in Pembrokeshire, 
South Wales. 

The walls of this room were stencilled with a 
pattern of a muddy blue design, upon a salmon- 
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2 THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

coloured ground; the hangings were of an exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned and peculiar chintz^ whereon 
Prussian-blue cows were perpetually being milked 
by Indian-red dairymaids, in gamboge meadows, 
with a glorious background of spiky setting suns. 

This "landscape with figures" was repeated 
over and over again, with cruel perseverance, on 
tester, valance, and curtain ; the furniture was of 
the simplest stained wood, and the carpet one 
of those many-coloured Kidderminsters, of large 
pattern and violent hues, now happily almost 
extinct. 

The view firom the windows embraced a broad 
expanse of sea and sky, a strip of brown beach, 
and in the distance a rudely constructed pier and 
slip, close beside which clustered the cottages of 
the wealthier fishermen, washed externally with 
a bright yellow ochre, while nestling around 
these were the hovels of a yet poorer class, all 
coloured white, in token of their occupants being 
of the plebeian order. 

Among my earliest perceptions I remember 
something red, which I have since been given 
to understand was my father, but which I incline 
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to think must have been his coat^ as he was a 
major of dragoons, and an inveterate lover of fox- 
hunting, to boot Indeed it was to his ardent 
passion for that ** manly and national sport " that 
I hold myself indebted for a Cambrian origin, 
for as his income was small, and his love of field 
sports disproportionately large, he had established 
himself in a neighbourhood where the cheapness 
of every necessary of life enabled him, during 
his intervals of leave, to indulge in his favourite 
pastime without incurring more expense than 
his Umited means warranted. 

He was the youngest son of a numerous and 
moderately wealthy family, of Saxon origin and 
ancient lineage ; a descendant from one of those 
stalwart yeomen of whom the good old verse 
records that — 

"Aknightof Cales, 
A nobleman of Wales, 
And a Laird of the North Countrie, 
A yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Could buy them out aU three ; " 

which in so far as I could judge by my father's 
possessions, though it might have an imposing 

B 2 



4 THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

sounds was not saying much for the income of 
either knight or nobleman. 

With but a very moderate share of private 
fortune^ a commission in a dragoon raiment, a 
handsome fece^ and the lightest^ kindest, warmest 
heart that ever beat beneath the scarlet cloth of a 
cavalry uniform, he started in that " game of the 
race " we call life. 

A few years saw him a Major, a married man, 
and the father of four more or less fine, but all 
healthy children, one boy, and three girls, of 
which quartette, I, Sophia Elizabeth Denne, had 
the honour of being the youngest, though by no 
means the best looking. 

Our mother was an orphan, the sister of a 
brother officer of my father's, who, dying early, 
left her poor and unprotected, save by some 
distant relatives, highly connected, haughty, 
fashionable, and embarrassed in circumstances, 
who were only too glad of the pretext of " dis- 
approving the match," not only to get rid of the 
necessity for either assisting her or showing her 
any kindness themselves, but for positively dis- 
couraging it in others. She was neither very 
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yoimg, very pretty, nor very clever, but she was 
gentle, amiable, and devoted to her husband and 
children: womanly qualities which appear to be 
daily fading from amongst us. 

A few years after my birth, my father's regi- 
ment was ordered for foreign service. " Tidings 
of war had come," and amid the tears of our 
mother, and our own wondering confusion of small 
ideas, he departed ; leaving us four healthy, happy, 
tiresome children under her care, in our wild out- 
landish dwelling — 

" In that kingdom by the sea." 

Not long after hi» departure we removed to 
London, for our mother — whose health, at 
all times delicate, was now rendered infinitely 
more so by anxiety on her husband's account, 
and her own approaching confinement — had, 
with the object of being near the focus of 
intelligence, accepted the use of a house in 
Park Lane belonging to one of our aforesaid 
aristocratic relations; who, perhaps feeling some 
pang of pity for her desolate condition, perhaps^ 
some desire to have his dwelling occupied by 
a trustworthy person during a protracted stay 
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abroad for economical reasons, had offered her 
the use of it iintil his return. 

It may naturally be supposed that I felt cyr 
ought to have felt deep regret at quitting my 
birth-place, the "home of my youth," "I'asile 
de ma jeunesse ; " but, having resolved to be truth- 
ful, I confess to having felt no such emotion, nor 
do I believe that an expression of sorrow at the 
change ever escaped the lips of any one of 
us. 

This apparent want of feeling may have arisen 
from the fact that with our father went his horses 
and dogs, and all chance of boating and fishing 
ei^ursions ; or it might have arisen simply from 
the love of change inherent in most minds, espe- 
cially in those of children ; but I have since thought 
that the scene of desolation caused by the process 
of removal — the floors denuded of carpets, the 
windows despoiled of curtains, the walls stripped 
of pictures, the currents of air carrying dust, 
waste paper, and straw hither and thither, the 
strange men rushing about in heavy boots, bear- 
ing packing-cases on their shoulders, and the 
being bid incessantly to "get out of the way" — 
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had more to do with thoroughly disenchanting us 
with the place than any feeling of being uprooted 
from our home or any speculations as to the 
fixture. So little have children the faculty for 
taking in these considerations, or valuing them at 
the estimate of a later day, that, in common with 
their natural friend and playfellow the dog, they 
care not much for places and greatly for persons ; 
in after life they shake off this doglike attribute 
and betray the instinct of the cat, who, with but 
a very qualified regard for persons, clings tena- 
ciously to places. 

Be this theory true or false, it is certain that we 
felt no regret at quitting the hearth of our unpro- 
nounceable Welsh home ; nor have we ever ex- 
pressed any particular desire to behold it again. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AZBAEL. 

•* Now tell OS what 'twas aU aboat? " 
Young Peterkin he criei ; 
And little Wilbelmine looks op 
With wonder waiting eyes: 
** Now tell US all aboat the war. 

And what they killed each other for f ** 

« « « « 

** They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 

For many a thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun; 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a &mous victory. 

« * « • 

And every body praised the Duke 
Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last f " 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
But 'twas a famous victory I" 

SOUTHET. 

A GBBAT battle had been fought and won, and 
the newspapers were filled with nothing but long, 
long melancholy lists of killed and wounded. 
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After all^ what a vain and empty dream is 
the hope of achieving military glory I A de- 
sperate fight takes place; some one man per- 
forms prodigies of valour : if he be an officer he 
may possibly earn a separate mention in the 
Gazette, and a paragraph in the morning papers; 
if a private, his individuality will never be 
recognised at all, but his death will be recorded 
after the following fashion — 

KiUed: Colonel Hawkes, Major Vaux, Captain Stalks— 97 
rank and file. 

Oh I the horror of those wholesale butcheries 
called battles t and what a mistaken idea is pre- 
sented of them by amateurs and artists, in pictures 
and poems t Really, until late events had brought 
home to every heart a more just idea of 
the frightftd details of such scenes of carnage, 
youthftd enthusiasts of both sexes, who ** lived 
at home at ease," fancied a battle to be a kind of 
magnified review; painting a sunny landscape, 
say a cornfield, with a few spirited chargers rush- 
ing riderless hither and thither, a few wounded 
in picturesque attitudes and stainless tmiforms, 
a few imsullied and extremely bright swords. 
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a few uninjared banners, and a great deal of 
smoke ; with the dead and dying kept discreetly 
in the background. 

What a contrast to the hideous reality! the 
crushed and crimson grain, the writhing, dying 
Iiorses (and a dying horse is perhaps the most 
doleM-looking object one can behold), the broken 
swords and tattered banners, the agonized con- 
tortions of wounded men trampled down under 
tlie flying feet of enemy's chargers, the con- 
vulsive death-cry of countless heroes drowned 
by tlio wild war-shout of tlieir revengeful com- 
rades, the hundreds of brave hearts stilled for 
ever for one day's triumph, tlie mud, the dirt, the 
blood, die misery— and oh I the anguish of fond 
hearts at homo, tlie dire suspense, the dread&d 
certainty I The white-haired father proud amid 
the agony of his loss for his gallant boy, and 
sorrowing, oven as David did for Absalom: 
" would I had died for tlioo, my son — ^my son I " 
die gentle, high-born mother, grieving quietly, 
witli the 8olf-coniiH)Suro of her class, yet not 
less deeply than the wild Irish peasant-girl, cast 
down on tlie earthen floor of her mountain 
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hovel in all the wild abandonment of grief for 
her lost lover ; and, worse than all, the cold, stony- 
despair, the nights of sleepless horror, the days 
of silent torment, to those whom conventionality 
forbids to proclaim their wretchedness — those 
allied by no acknowledged ties of blood or 
affection to the departed, but who feel their 
whole heart die within them as they listen with 
a seeming careless look to the world's idle pity 
for ** that gallant young fellow in the 129th, who 
fell in the very first charge at the head of his regi- 
ment — really now — most deplorable — wasn't it?" 
** Oh, shocking I — ^may I give you an ice ? " 
This last worse torture was at least spared to 
my mother, and I cannot sufficiently express my 
sympathy and compassion for those who have to 
endure it How many hundreds are enduring it, 
even whilst I am writing these pages I 

But though my mother's grief and anxiety 
were open and acknowledged, and consequently 
less hard to bear, I have not forgotten — ^I shall 
never forget — ^the misery of the last few weeks 
of our residence in Wales; the dread of ^q 
arrival of ** post-time," yet the constant deferring 
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of every act and deed tmtil ''post-tune" had 
arrived Many and many a year^ 

** Each bearing iti burden of forrow/' 

has passed away smce then^ but vividly as in a 
picture seen but yesterday con I behold my poor 
mother's face when the patter of our country 
postman's j)ony's feet was heard along the sun- 
baked hme. How well I remember her uncon- 
scious whisper of, '' Now, courage ! it is coming," 
OS tlie first puff of dust announced his arrival 
at a certain turn in tlie tortuous road leading 
to our house I How well I remember the strange, 
stern rigidity of her pale face on one day in 
particular, when she seemed to have had some 
presentiment of coming evil : and also my sister 
Angelica's wondering exclamation of, '' Manima, 
how strange I I can hear your heart beat" I can 
see the old gardener Michael going to the gate, 
and my mother standing in a sort of rustic 
verandah or trellised bower ; the handiwork and 
especial glory of my brother Otho. Yes — I can 
see her now, as she stood, clasping him tightly 
to her heart; while he, never very observant or 
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sensitive^ kept gabbling on some long story about 
" tumblers" and " carriers: " for he kept pigeons 
(or I might have said fleas^ so greatly did ihe 
number of the latter predominate over the former). 
I remember noticmg how frightened old Micha^ 
looked^ and that he made some idle excuse to 
remain near us, contrary to his custom; and 
that although he pretended to be trimming the 
creepers and poking about among the pigeons^ 
in reality his eye followed my mother's with the 
most intense interest, as she tore open the paper 
he had brought: even now, after the lapse of 
years, I hear in my dreams my mother's wild 
shout of tearftd joy, when, after turning and 
turmng, and reading and reading again, the 
rustling pages of the Gazette^ amid a silence only 
broken by her sobs, she sank upon her knees, 
upon her very face, hiding her eyes and her tears 
in Otho's muddy pinafore, coyering the damp, 
dirty paper with a thousand kisses, whilst she 
gasped oulH-" Thank God I Oh ! thank God ! his 
name's not there." 

The day after this scene we left Wales for 
London: my mother, my sisters, Florence, and 
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Angelica (I never have been able to discover bow 
such romantic names found their way into our pro- 
saic family)^ my brother Otho — so called after a 
rich great-uncle^ a wealthy manu&cturer in a very 
dirty town; old Michael — who was huntsman, 
gardener, butler, footman, page, and groom, and I 
believe would have been either cook or lady's maid 
in an emergency ; our nurse Morgan ; and last and 
least my respected self — a snub-nosed, conceited, 
observant atom, in a marvellously hideous frock, 
the wretched wreck of two elder atoms' ward- 
robes. Subsequent considerations on the subject 
have led me to believe that we must have been 
intensely disagreeable, countrified, unpleasant- 
looking children — Florence was so fat, Angelica 
so thin, and myself so snubby and stumpy. 

We all had good reasons to remember our first 
night in London : not so much on account of any 
special interest in the " metropolis of the world," 
for we were too tired and hungry and hot to care 
for anything but our beds and our supper ; not 
from the first impression of its magnitude or 
splendour, which ought to have been indelibly 
implanted in our youthftd minds — for I must 
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confess that we were in a deep and snoring sleep, 
until shaken np and shaken out of a huge box with 
^ deep litter of damp straw at the bottom, which I 
suppose must have been a hackney coach of the 
period, and handed in like parcels at the door of, as 
it appeared to me at the time, an immense man- 
sion in Park Lane, with the rest of the luggage ; 
not so much from the strangeness of everything 
and everybody we saw, as from the moumfiil 
climax to our eventful day, which, child as I 
then was, I even now remember with fearful 
distinctness. 

We had eaten a pile of bread-and-butter, 
we had swallowed countless mugs of milk and 
water, we had been washed and brushed and 
combed till we quite ached, and shone with good 
old Morgan's polishing and friction (for sfie seemed 
to think it necessary to all but skin us in order 
to counteract the ill effects of what she called 
"London dirt"), and we were waiting, in our 
httle scanty night-gowns and frill-less caps, for 
mamma to come and hear us say our prayers and 
bid us good-night — and perhaps, if we were very 
good, put us to sleep, according to her custom, with 
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a song or a wonderful story — ^when we heard from 
the room below us a sound so unearthly, that our 
first impression was that no human being could 
have uttered it. It was neither a groan of physical 
agony, nor a scream of mental terror, nor a shriek of 
mortal anguish, but a mingling of all three — the 
cry of some creature tortured beyond endurance. 
It ceased suddenly; and was followed by the dull 
heavy sound of a body falling — a sound which 
no one who has heard it can ever mistake. 
Upon hearing this, our nurse rushed precipitately 
down-stairs, followed by ourselves, into the prin- 
cipal drawing-room, where the rest of the startled 
servants had already assembled. A strange scene 
presented itself: one not likely to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 

The room was lofty, spacious, and magnificently 
furnished, but presenting that ghastly aspect 
which a room always wears in the twilight, 
when its furniture is disfigured by cumbrous 
covers of holland: shapeless masses pendent 
from the ceiling, strange mounds of ottoman and 
sofa, heaps of uncouth forms, were rendered yet 
more startling to our wondering eyes from being 
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reflected and multiplied over and over again in 
the mirrors which ahnost lined the walls, reach- 
ing, from floor to ceiling — mirrors such as our 
little eyes had never pictured in their brightest 
dreams of fairyland. All these unaccustomed 
objects, together with marble tables supporting 
strange shapes of lurid glass or spectral alabaster, 
pallid busts, and grinning bronzes, lit only by 
the feeble glimmer of one small wax-taper and by 
the faint rays of the newly risen moon, and thus 
showing more weird and shadowy, impressed us 
strangely. 

The large bay window was flung open to its 
ftdlest extent, and on a tiger-skin rug before it — 
the huge head and claws fearfully instinct with 
life, to our awe-stricken imaginations — lay our 
mother ! 

My first impression was that she was dead, and 
with that impression came strangely mingled a 
sense of the exceeding sweetness of the mignionette 
in the balcony — a sense so acute that to this 
day I have never inhaled the perAmie of that 
flower without recalling the scene I have just 
depicted. 

VOL. I. c 
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The open window, the sflvery light waonring ' 
with the few streaks of crimsoH left hy the set- 
ting sun, which glowed like a distant fire on the 
horizon; my mother, pale, motionlees, lifeless, 
held up by the scared and breathless servants; 
the flaring, guttering taper, the finghtened faces, 
the trembling hands, and the whispered excla- 
mations of wonder, and old Michael's pi^^ng 
cry of — 

** Take away the children — ^take away the 
cliildren I for Grod's sake, take away the children I " 
all are indelibly daguerreotyped upon my memory. 

We were hurried up to the nursery again ; 
dragged off by the strange servants — fine young 
ladies in lace caps and pink ribbons, who spoke 
very slowly and softly, as we fancied, accustomed 
as we were to the short, sharp chatter of Morgan 
and Michael and our other Welsh retainers. 
Still they were very kind to us, and petted and 
soothed us to the best of their powers ; but we 
were ** loud in our wail," and not to be comforted, 
until our own dear old nurse made her appearance : 
she pacified us by saying, "Our dear mother 
was right well again — ^yes, sure : and had gone 
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nicely to bed. She had only been sitting by the 
window and something had frit her — ^yes, sure ; 
and we were to be good children and go to 
sleep and forget it all.'' An awful fib, which 
we accepted most religiously, and wise advice 
which we acted upon immediately ; although the 
"sandman" was rather longer in coming than 
usual, and we thought London a very noisy place, 
wondering whether the people always passed their 
nights there in ringing bells, rushmg up and 
down stairs, screaming wildly, and laughing at 
intervals like hyenas. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BENONI. 

" Ho lirod and died fbr glory. 
Hho only lived for him!" 

VViiKN W(i awoko in tho mornings the sun was 
\m\\r\i\n itM noontide rays through the Venetian 
hIinclM of our strange but most luxurious nursery; 
and Morgan, her eyes suspiciously red and swollen^ 
was standing by the window with a flannel bundle 
in her arms, which she instantly introduced to our 
iioticxB as our " now brother." This introduction 
produced various effects upon the minds of her 
four astonished listeners. Otho, as the eldeipt^ 
the biggest^ and the most determined character^ 
pronounced his opinion in few and by no means 
complimentary or even grammatical terms^ de- 
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claring that ** it was as ugly as ugly ;* and " we 
didn't want no more boys." Angelica wonderingly 
inquired « where it could have come from ; for 
Mrs. Perks wasn't here^ and she always brought 
the new babies, didn't she?" Florence, with 
constitutional laziness, gave herself no frirther 
trouble about the matter, than to open her very 
large eyes wider than ever ; whilst I, creep- 
ing up the side of my little crib, and peeping 
at the contents of the bundle with intense 
curiosity and eagerness, wound up the fanuly 
welcome by a shout of, " Oh, Mordan ! what a 
lickle udly sing I don't tate him away; dib him 
to me to moose me;" a request which she, wisely 
and after many carefal injunctions, complied 
with* 

My little brother was laid by my side ; and from 
that day forth I seemed to have taken upon myself 
the office of being his defender, comforter, and 
confidante : an office in which I have never failed 
or faltered, and which I hope to continue in to the 
end of my life. 

In about half an hour, a tall, portly gentle- 
man in black, with a very hooked nose and a 
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very pale face, altogether strongly resembling an 
elderly condor in a respectable suit of monming, 
came into our nursery and began to talk in an 
under tone to Morgan, whilst he inspected 
the baby. 

I can scarcely remember whether he told her, 
or she told him, or if they told us, or if they 
told one another for our information— probably 
the latter; but somehow or other they contrived 
gradually to convey to our minds the idea that 
our father — our kind> gallant fether — ^had fallen. 

It seemed that on the previous evening my 
mother had entered the large drawing-room for 
the purpose of seeing that all was made safe for 
the night, and securely closing the windows which 
she had opened on her arrival. In the confusion 
occasioned by the exit of her relation's family 
the day before, and our own expected entrance 
the following evening, several newspapers had 
been left opened on the table. My mother 
naturally had taken up one of these. It proved 
to be a second edition of a paper dated the evening 
after the publication of the Gazette she had re- 
ceived in Wales. Unprepared for the blow which 
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awaited her, and wearied by her long j6umey — 
for in those days journeys from one side of Great 
Britain to the other were not made by express 
trains on luxurious cushions, in easy carriages, 
brilliantly illuminated by night, and well ventUated 
by day, but in dose, stifling, jolting, cramping 
stage-coaches, smelling of damp straw, and lined 
with dusty cloth— alone, ill, fatigued, over-ex- 
cited, unfitted by her situation for any trial, 
either of mind or body, my poor mother turned 
with trembling hands the pages fraught with such 
fearfrd interest to her. Having already read the 
principal part of their contents in the Gazette^ 
and not expecting to see anything of greater 
moment than a more detailed and particular 
account of the action which had taken place, and 
had already been described at some length, the 
dagger struck home to her heart, when the well- 
known name met her eye ; and with the letters 
dancing and swimming before her she read the 
following paragraph— 

*^ We regret to state that in the concision in- 
separable from the hasty publication of such aii 
account of the battle of as that contained 
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in our first impression^ some unavoidable mistakes 
have been made. Among the more important 
errors, we would inform our readers that Captain 
Dunn, of the — Dragoon Guards, did not fell 
on the field of battle, as stated in the Gazette^ 
whence we drew our information. The officer 
who fell, shot through the heart, in the act of 
leading on his men to the desperate charge which 
decided the fortunes of the day, was Major Denne, 
of the — Dragoons, one of our best and most 
promising officers. Our readers will perceive that 
the similarity of the names of these two gallant 
officers gave rise to the mistake which we now 

hasten to correct.'' 

* * * « * 

A mere error of the press, a slight mistake of 
the printers, only one letter more or less — a very 
natural and pardonable error after all: such 
mistakes happen every day, — but what dread 
consequences it brought in this particular in- 
stance! 

It is strange that a few years afterwards I met 
the Captain Dunn whose name was confounded 
with that of my father. He had not a relation 
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in the world, and I don't believe he ever had, 
or conld have, a firiend. He was immensely rich, 
ngly, ill-temperedy conceited, and stupid; hating 
everybody, and hated by everybody: a man 
whom few conld pity, and none conld regret; 
and to crown all, in wretched health, and by 
his own admission ''tired of the world and 
everything in it." I don't know whether it 
was something peculiar in my idiosyncrasy, or 
whether others would have felt the same had 
they been in my place, but I detested that man, 
and never could forgive him for what most as- 
suredly was no fiiult of his own — that fiital mis- 
take of one letter, and all the horror and misery 
it brought in its train. 

Among a few treasures which dear old Morgan 
— bless her — saved for us until we were old 
enough to feel their value, I have preserved a 
few scraps of newspapers in which mention is 
made of my father's name and services. I suppose 
they ought not by rights to have come into my 
possession, being, as I before stated, the youngest 
of the three girls ; but Florence was so careless 
she would have lost them to a certainiy, and 
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to frstTjtmag not 
absolntd J Qsdbl or omameHtaly dun siie woold 
not haye prized them ms Moigan knew I should; 
therefixre she gave them to me: and I haTe them 
now^ safely locked up in the litde red leather 
tmnk^ edged with brass naiis^ which once held 
the entire wardrobe of mr &TOiirite dofl^ ^ 3£ss 
Marina" (where I fimnd that name tor her, 
heaven only knows I), the ddig^t of my life and 
the prideof my heart Yes, thoe they are now — 
safe; and with them a small silror collar, once 
the ornament of " Moro," a little white Hayanna 
dog, who died at a mature age in my arms, 
and lies buried in a pleasant garden under a 
Persian lilac ; a ribbon also, which I remembered 
seeing my mother wear often; an old pocket- 
book of my father's ; a hideous sachet, Florence's 
first attempt at embroidery, in which her feelings 
seem to have got the better of her orthography, 
for it is inscribed with the word "Afection;" 
and a note from Angelica, the first she ever 
wrote, I believe, during some trifling childish 
separation: it is written on ruled paper, and 
concluded in the following terms -- 
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" My dear Soph, we are all well — ^we hope you 
are well — ^mamma is angry at Flo for not learn- 
• ing her Geografy — ^Papa went a hunting to-day — 
Otho's white pigeon laid a egg — I do not think 
anything more of importance has happened — come 
home for I want you — I wrote this all myself, and 
I love you very much — ^good-night, 

*'And ever am, 

"Angel." 

These, with some few other trifles, the relics of 
a later day (what they msj be, I leave to every 
one's own imagination), I have still safely stored 
away in my poor old red box. I have only one 
remark to make about these my treasures, which 
is, that there are no locks of hair among them, 
except one tiny tuft of my younger brother's 
down-like tresses, cut off thd day he was bom. 
I have always disliked the practice, which seems 
generally so popular, of giving or taking locks 
of hair as pledges of affection; always except- 
ing the first soft down which ornaments the head 
of a very young child: there is something so 
lEindky and slippery in coils of human hair, that 
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I have ever politely declined the acceptance of 
such greasy aouvenira. 

I mnst not, however, omit to mention in the 
catalogue one — ^indeed, the only one — ^which Otho 
ever gave me; namely, a huge rusty clasp- 
knife, with a horn handle, a wonderful imple- 
ment of torture to the thumb-nails of the 
unwary, inasmuch as mere human strength in- 
variably failed to open it, for it needed always 
to be hitched upon ledges of windows or edges 
or comers of tables: it contained, too, by a 
triumph of mechanical skill, besides some four 
or five blades of ample dimensions, a cork- 
screw, tumscrew, lancet, a packing needle, a 
pick for extracting stones from the feet of halting 
horses, a toothpick, and a pencil which would 
not mark at all — a gift altogether eminently 

calculated to add to the comfort and happiness 
of an intelligent young lady tmder eight years of 
age. 

I have no idea of how many days *^ fleeted by " 
at this period of my life in a kind of dreamy 
monotony* We were taken out every day for a 
few hours, and we had a few toys given to us. 
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which^ of coarse^ we broke instantly; unfor- 
tunately they were very expensive, for the kind 
and soft-spoken young ladies in pink cap-ribbons 
were incliQed to think the dearest toys must be the 
best : a common, but silly idea. We thought none 
of them equal in attraction to our dear old, huge, 
time-worn box of battered bricks, which Michael 
had himself manu&ctured for us, and with which 
we built endless castles in the air with a perti- 
nacity worthy of a more mature age and more 
lasting material. 

If our only ideas of London had been derived 
from this our first visit, I am afraid they would 
have been exceedingly limited and erroneous : for 
I do not recollect anything except Hyde Park, 
upon which our windows looked, and into which 
we were taken for our daily exercise. 

It seemed to us, accustomed as we were to the 
emerald green fields of the country, nothing but 
a dry, dusty desert, a sun-burnt Sahara, edged by 
a fringe of staring white houses, and ornamented 
by a lake of liquid mud called the " Serpentine : " 
a name which, in the innocence of our youthfrd 
hearts, we connected with some dim idea of snakes. 
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and which always aroused in us the fear of being 
8tang. 

The children^ tx>o, whom we met, seemed alto- 
gether of another race from those we had been 
accustomed to. There was no attempt at play, 
no merriment; all seemed occupied in perform- 
ing an tmpleasant duty. We would gladly have 
fraternized with some of them, but there was a 
chilling, "Stand offl Who are you?" air about 
their conductresses, which eflTectually prevented 
all approach to geniality. I well remember 
attempting once to play with a kind-looking 
little boy with a hoop, which being perceived 
by his guardian, I was at once frustrated 
by the stem command, that " Master Wil- 
liam was to remember what his mamma had 
told him about speaking to strangers in the 
street." 

My young heart was at once thrown back upon 
itself, and I wondered what I could have done 
that he should not have been permitted to speak 
to me. It was my first lesson in the grammar 
of EngUsh reserve, and it was a very lasting 
one. 
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There were also numbers of boys^ and, what 
seemed very odd tx> us, a sprinkling of grown- 
up men, basilj employed in sailing small boats on 
the nasty, dirty water. But their faces were all 
unfamiliar, nor did any of them condescend by the 
fidntest smile to give us an opportunity of making 
friends with them. 

Every one seemed so cold and imapproach- 
able that we were always glad when the walk was 
over ; for, once more returned to our nursery, we 
could there give way to the usual childish love 
of action, by racing about and shouting to our 
hearts' content. 

This owlish tradition of reserve is early incul- 
cated in these islands : like vaccination, it is 
one of those unpleasant operations, the mark of 
which remains upon Britons as long as they 
live. It is certainly not ornamental, and its 
usefulness may well be called in question. Vac- 
cination has the merit of being eminently valu- 
able, while its traces are always carefully con- 
cealed. Reserve has not only no merit that I 
have been able to discover, but is highly ridiculous 
and passively offensive. 
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A French philosopher has remarked that 
reserve is the '^ inseparable companion of a 
bad heart;" this may be untrue: but its ap- 
parent effect almost justifies the conclusion he 
arrived at 
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CHAPTER IV- 

MATEB TENEBBARUM. 

** Eor the melting glance of her soft blue eye 
Is chilled by cold insanity, 
And the beauty that her bright form wore 
Is the shrine of a living soul no more. 

'* And her words discourse not music sent 
From reason's governed instrument; 
But, borne by her troubled fimdes, stray 
Like notes of the harp that the wild winds play." 

Thebe came a day at last when we were dressed 
in the best finery our humble wardrobes afibrded, 
and told to be very good and quiet, for we were 
to be taken to see mamma. 

Taken to see mamma: the very words para- 
lyzed us all ! 

Grood and quiet: poor, little, trembling things, 
we were silent, with a vague and dreamy appre- 
hension of some unknown evil. 

VOL. I. D 
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I belieye we all expected to see our mother 
pale and lifeless, as when we had last beheld her. 
I know that I for one felt my mind relieved when 
we entered the bedroom, and I saw her lying 
on a S0&, in a pretty white dressing-gown and 
little lace cap. Her graceM head was not yet 
disfigured by the hideous, formal costume which, 
strange to say, has been conventionally chosen 
to typify the deepest sorrow the world can 
show. 

If you take the trouble to study the subject, 
it is extraordinary to observe the almost insane 
manners and habits which the most sensible people 
calmly adopt, merely because other sensible people 
have been silly enough to do the same thing before 
them. 

Among other follies, it is curious to notice 
that all articles of female attire intended to be 
worn by mourners, and manu&ctured for their 
sole use and benefit, are without exception 
the most prim, starched, uncomfortable, prickly 
things, which the cramped imagination of the 
most rabid Quaker ever conceived. Now, why 
is this ? Is starch typical of sorrow ? Are 
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crimping-irons consoling to a wounded sotd ? Why, 
at a time when all restraint^ mental and physical, 
becomes intolerable, are we to be stitched and 
starched, plaited, fluted, and italian-ironed into 
misery for the benefit of the public? Is a 
Christian widow necessarily called upon to emu- 
late an Indian Suttee, and scratch herself to death 
with crape ? 

Let any sane person paint an imaginary picture 
of a fidr young mourner. Would he not draw 
around her form a veil of ebon gauze or snowy 
cambric? would he not, as fancy might dictate, 
either bind back the tresses from her brow, as 
if in scorn of all customary adornment, or let 
them flow loosely over her sable robe? But 
would any human being possessing an average 
amount of sense or sensibility ever calmly con- 
template the atrocity of thatching his heroine's 
head with such a white crape haystack, a crimped 
net birdcage, as the widow's cap of the 19th cen- 
tury, with its formal crown and prim, methodical 
rolls of hard, uncompromising border ? 

A clever writer has recently attacked with 
justice many incongruities and absurdities of 

D 2 
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modem costume ; '^ the cylindrical liat^" amongst 
others : but with the wardrobes of the male portion 
of the community I could not presiune to meddle. 
She has^ however^ missed the glorious opportunity 
of utterly routings cutting up^ and annihilating 
that monstrous incarnation of all that is detestable^ 
hypocritical, and abominable — a widow's cap ! 

Though we were at that time too young to 
enter upon such a disquisition, we were de- 
lighted to see my mother in her usual dress, with 
rather more than her usual colour ; and we were 
charmed, poor little ignorant things ! to hear her 
laugh so much, and to see her take so much 
delight in our new toys: she really seemed to 
enjoy them as much as we did. We were rather 
indignant, too, with Morgan for taking upon 
herself a tone of authority such as we had 
never heard exercised except to ourselves. We 
thought mamma looking lovely, prettier than we 
had ever seen her, for she had such pink cheeks, 
and her lips were so red, though they felt like 
fire when she kissed us; and we were rather 
startled once by her pushing Florence violently 
off the SD& by one sweep of her arm^ — she who 
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wds always so very gentle. Morgan seemed 
nervous too^ and almost frightened at times, 
which did not tend to reassure us. Nay — once 
she gave my mother a very stem look, and 
touched her sharply on the shoulder as if to 
recall her to herself; but this soon passed off, 
and we were doing our best to behave well and 
to be very good and quiet as we had promised. 
Florence, nestling on the sofa by mamma's side, 
was stroking her soft hair, and playing with the 
libbons of her cap; Otho and I were sitting 
on the floor at her feet, busy with our new toys, 
ni ftimnq. contemplating them with an expression 
of vacant eagerness, which is never to be seen 
except upon the faces of very young children, 
or of those whose minds have been affected, as 
I now know my unhappy mother's to have been. 

There was an ominous stillness in the room, 
rendered gloomy and mysterious to our young 
senses by the massive curtains, high carved bed- 
stead, and polished wardrobes ; it was darkened, 
too, by both outer and inner blinds, though the 
windows were open ; and the air in it was heavy 
with perfume, as if some strongly aromatic pastiUea 
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had been latdy bunt: sdll we bcg*D to famiKarixe 
ouraelyes whh die snzroiiiidiiig ol^eds as chil- 
dren ahrqrs do, and Angdka, erer die actiye, 
resdeas sfint at die paity^ had wandored awa j 
to the window and half n ithdm nn die inner 
blind, when a distant aoond at music came npim 
onr ears, fidnt at first and fiur off, but drawing 
near^ and more near. 

One of the raiments dien stationed in London 
was changing its barracks from St. John's Wood 
to the Birdcage Walk, and it was their drums 
we heard in the distance; as thdr sound ap- 
proached, we litde ones, clustering round Ange- 
lica, were peeping over (me anodier^s shoulders 
to try and see the soldiers, when a loud excla- 
mation from Morgan drew die attention of all: 
we tamed, and saw our mother close beside us. 
She had started up from the sofa, and was stand- 
ing where the frdl ray of light which poured in 
through the blind (which we held partially 
opened) streamed right upon her; she was rigid, 
colourless, statue-like, her eyes stony and staring, 
her. hands clenched wildly above her head. 

We were only four wretched, trembling chil- 
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dren^ huddlol together in an agony of apprehen- 
sion^ aad clinging convnlsively to one another for 
support; but I believe that a strong-minded 
surgeon, rendered semi-barbarous by customary 
hoiXQrs, could not have witnessed without a shudder 
the spectacle we now presented. 

We were not scientific ; we did not understand 
the prognostics or diagnostics of our mother's 
disease ; we only saw her standing statue-like 
there, as if struck into stone : and to add to the 
horror of the scene, the military music now rang 
louder and louder, playing a noisy, merry march, 
drowning our cries and Morgan's entreaties for 
assistance. 

How indelibly impressed upon my recollection 
is all that followed. 

While the music lasted, my mother remained 
in the attitude, and with the harrowing expression 
I have already described. 

Learned as I was in the lore of fairy-land, and 
in that alone, I verily believed some wicked en- 
chanter had turned her into stone; but as the 
last notes of the bugle died away in the distance, 
she started suddenly^ as if released from the spell 
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which bound her, and widi ontstrelched snns fleir 
shndmg ruuud the looni. 

God onlj knows what she saw: God only 
knows what she ^t: but all we could gather 
from her incoherent expressions led ns to bdieve 
that visionary actors were perfbnning the dread- 
fal drama of the hattle-daj before her glaring 
eyes. 

^ Hnsh," she cried^ wildly. " They're coming ! 
They are coming — ^how thdr swords flash in the 
son— The earthtremUes— There— they are cheer- 
ing now — What is this? — a horse — dead — Oh! 
Heayen I if s Hercnles — good old Hercules. But 
where is his master? — stay — I see him now — 
fallen — stunned — ^not dead — no Uood — ^no blood. 
Lift him up — gendy — gendy — Oh I they will 
trample him to death. Ernest — ^Ernest ! — will he 
never speak — ^will he never speak ? O Gfed I he*s 
dead ! — shot through the heart — shot through the 

heart!" 

# # # # # 

I have no recollection of what immediately 
followed this scene^ never to be obliterated from 
our remembrance. Our young feelings received 
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an nndefinable and appalling shock. A vague 
sense of the close affinity between this world and 
that to come^ for the first time, stole upon us. 

The absence, too, of all the " old familiar faces," 
the humble friends of our childhood — who, per- 
sonally interested in us, would have taken the 
pains to soothe and calm " our perturbed spirits " 
by explaining to our young minds the real mis- 
fortunes we were now to expect— was an additional 
source of sorrow ; as Aey might have inspired us 
with some small show of infantine foititude. 

Morgan was so engrossed with her mistress 
that she had no time to devote to us, and the 
servants of the house, though kind and attentive, 
in all probability thought our aflFairs were no 
concern of theirs, and that any loquacity on their 
part would only ^'get them into trouble." So, 
being wise in their generation, they held their 
tongues. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MATER LACHRYMARUM. 

'' And there is one whose name I dare not speak, 

Though nearest, dearest of them all it be; 
For at that empty somid my heart grows weak, 

And fronf such weakness I would fain be free; 

Though tears are almost strangers now to me, 
Th^ still must &11 for her\ To match her worth. 

Go, roam the world in yain o'er land and sea! 
If ever angel walked this weary earth, 
Then she was one: she, unto whom I owe my birth.*' 

Unpublished Poem. 

I EAYE no remembrance of how many days, or 
even weeks^ may have passed after the occur- 
rence of the events recorded in the last chapter, 
during which time we were shut up in our nursery 
at the top of the house all day and night; except- 
ing for an hour or two which were devoted to 
exercise^ when we were smuggled down-stairs 
and hurried into the Park, receiving peremptory 
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orders from the servants to speak in whispers as 
we passed the door of mamma's room^ and make 
as little noise as possible. 

We were very dull and dreary ; and, I think, 
spent the chief portion of our time in crying : a 
great deal for poor papa, and almost as much for 
poor dear " old Hercules," who had carried him 
so bravely, and had been shot under him at 
last We remembered how many a ride we had 
had upon his broad back, one behind and 
another before papa; how often we had seen 
mamma come cantering home upon him; and 
with these, thoughts our grief burst out afresh 
with the dread that we might never see her again 
either. 

I think that at last we became stunned and 
stupified. We cried ourselves to sleep and awoke 
ourselves by sobbing, until our weeping became 
chronic, and our tears fell involuntarily. 

One afternoon Morgan came silently in, looking 
very pale and weary, and without bestowing a 
word or taking the slightest notice of us (which 
was very contrary to her usual custom) she 
walked quietly to the windows and drew down 
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the blinds. Her maimer of doing this, and hef 
solemn injunction " by no means to draw theifl 
np agam," infected ns with a vague sense of awe, 
which deprived us of all courage to ask the reason 
why we were not to do so. 

Morgan left the room as silently as she had 
entered it, and we remained staring at one another 
and at the darkened windows. From the state of 
mental petrifaction to which we were now reduced, 
and to which we were almost become accus- 
tomed, we were startled by the entrance of a 
stranger— a young woman in moummg, axjcom- 
panied by several large baskets, which looked 
as if they were in mourning also, for they were 
covered with shining black oilskin. 

She immediately commenced ^^ taking our mea- 
sures ; " an operation to which I submitted with a 
very bad grace, for I was afraid of the large cold 
scissors which she flourished most dexterously 
about my bare neck and arms, and laboured under 
a painfid suspicion that she intended to convert 
me into a living pincushion: — for what other 
purpose could she have displayed those serried 
ranks of glistening pins ? I was ticklidb, too, in 
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those days^ and she tickled me Intolerably whilst 
pinching ap small pieces of the &bric she was 
constmcting. When she had succeeded in in- 
vesting my small form with a kind of brown 
holland cuirass, she conunenced the scarcely less 
disagreeable operation of trying on my littie 
chubby hands some very stiff, slender, unyielding 
black gloves, hard and unelastic as black gloves 
usually are. Everyone has, I presume, had the 
happiness of getting into a tight glove, and we all 
know how cheering the endeavour is, and how 
soothing to the temper! She next essayed to en- 
case my feet in stockings ; which I consented to 
witii more alacrity, for they were of black silk, 
and I could not but confess to some small feeling 
of pride in possessing for the first time in my 
life a pair of real silk stockings. Guffs and 
collars of the orthodox gauffered pattern followed, 
to which Otho strongly objected on the ground 
of their looking as though they had been 
" ploughed ; " and, lastiy, our ill-fated little heads 
were hidden by huge crape bonnets, rendering us 
utterly hideous to behold. 
The room gradually became redolent of the 






Monged to 
of a KeferopoGtaii 
dJifJi^fii a quBblj 
of widows' CMfs ; Imtk Mor]gaai q[ai^T shut die 
basket mwtMnii^ tken, menij obserriiig ihaX 
'^it was too late: iiter wooU not now be 
waited." 

Wben the moorniii^ milliiier and ber creakiog 
cargo bad disappeared, mnrse lifted me, as tbe 
youngest, into ber liq», and taking Fk»n»ice and 
Angelica one in eacb arm, bade Otbo sit upon a 
stool at ber feet 

I have always bad a retentive memory, yet I 
cannot pretend to remember all tbat good and 
faithful servant then told ns. Fnll well, however, 
I recollect how, with the utmost gentleness and 
kindness^ she made us understand that we were 
doubly orphaned ; that our poor mother bad 
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sank under a violent attack of brain fever^ from 
which she had been suffering for many days ; that 
she never had recovered her reason^ nor had 
recognised those aroimd her. '^ She raved/' said 
Morgan^ ^^ about swords, and bullets, and battles, 
all day and night She never ate, or drank, or 
slept, Or rested^ She never shed a tear, she never 
closed an eye^ but held her head in her hands 
sometimes for a bit, and shrieked, her brain— 
her brain was burning. As she grew weaker and 
weaker, she complained a deal of the smoke : she 
could not see him for the smoke, she said; and 
she kept calling on your father's name — Ernest — 
E^est ! And just afore the last, her strength 
seemed to come back to her all of a suddent, 
and she broked from me as was holding her^ 
and would have got right away ; but I had keyed 
the door, look you. And then all her power went 
at once, and we carried her back to bed quite 
weak and quiet like ; and she never rose head or 
hand again, but lay like a little child, murmuring 
a prayer — ^leastways it sounded like one — ^till I 
saw her face change. Oh I such a change, such a 
glorious change, my honey darlings I the colour 
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came back to her cheek and the light to her 
eye^ and she started up from her pillow^ held out 
her thin white hands^ and cried^ ' My husband 
is here I I hear his voice I I see him now ! 
Ernest^ dearest^ I am coming I ' and with these 
words on her lips^ and the smile of an angel 
as she was — ^and is^ please God^" — said Morgan, 
her voice sinking into a whisper, ^^ she fell back 
gently into my arms, and was gone from this 
weary world for ever." 

Some days must have elapsed, when Morgan 
informed us that she had written as well as she 
could to our rich relatives^: to my father's elder 
brother. Squire Denne, down in Kent, and to 
Mr. Otho Harington, in Manchester; that the 
latter had replied by return of post, enclosing 
a cheque for twenty pounds, in a letter of which 
the following is a transcript: — 

" MbS. Morgan, " Manchester. 

^' YouBS to hand this morning, stating the 
death of Mrs. Denne. I send herewith a cheque 
for 20Z. (say, twenty pounds), part of which will 
serve to forward my godson to Manchester, 
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under the care of Major Denne's trustworthy 
servant, Michael Price, as soon as convenient; 
the balance (if any) I beg you to keep as a 
mark of my respect for your attention to your 
late mistress. 

" I feel deeply for the remaining orphans ; but 
in taking their elder brother entirely under my 
care, I conceive that I am doing the best in 
my power to assist the whole family. 

" Your obedient servant, 

*^Otho Harinqton." 

The next letter Morgan received was from 
Squire Denne, and ran as follows — 

"Mr GOOD Morgan, ** Daundelyonn. 

" As I shall be in town to-morrow, or 
next day at latest, I will keep all I have to 
say until then. In the meantime rest assured 
that my brother's children will never need a 
home or friend whilst I am above the sod; nor 
will your own faithftil services or Michael's ever 
be forgotten by me. With much sympathy, 

*^ I am yours, &c. 

"Edward Denne." 

VOL. I. E 
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The third epistle arriyed a few days later^ and 
was thus penned — 

''Mrs. Morgan, •* CeUe, Hanorer. 

"Your letter reached me yesterday. As 
it is impossible for me to retom to town in time 
for the funeral, I would suggest that, as soon as 
propriety will allow, after the ceremonial, the in- 
fant should be christened. It might be advisable 
to name it after its father, and I request that 
the medical adviser of my family. Dr. Harland, 
may be allowed to stand as my substitute; as, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, I 
deem it my duty to be its godfather. 

** I presume Major Denne's brother has by this 
time received an intimation of what has occurred. 

" The children may remain in my house until 
some better arrangement can be made for them. 

"Aubrey Harcourt." 

These letters have always struck me as being 
so characteristic, that all comment appears super- 
fluous ; and I take it for granted that those who 
read them will at once set down their respective 
writers as — ^the formal, but kind and considerate 
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man of business, the wann-hearted country gentle- 
man, and the cold, haughty, but not utterly heart- 
less disciple of fashion: a conclusion at which 
Morgan quickly arrived, unaided in all save by 
her native Welsh cunning, and which our after 
experiences verified to the letter. 

The Welsh are not now a romantic people, 
whatever they may have been in the days of old : 

«< Cold is CadwaUo's tongoe 

That hushed the stormy main; 
Braye Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains! ye monm in yain." 

But one poetical peculiarity still prevails among 
them; one which of late years we have wisely 
copied. I allude to the affecting habit of pay- 
ing a deeply reverential, but somewhat fantastic 
tribute to the dead, and by adorning their graves 
with flowers. 

The burial-place of a wild hill-side church 
among the mountains will, in the luxuriance and 
beauty of the shrubs and flowers which adorn 
it, often rival the " pleasaunce " of many a stately 
mansion. 

The poetical beauty of this custom of deck- 
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ing the last resting-place of one whom we have 
loved and honoured in life has always strack me 
as peculiarly touching; more perhaps than it 
has others, on account of the early recollections 
associated with it 

Morgan having decided in her own mind that 
we should be allowed to see our mother once 
again, principally to counteract the eflFect pro- 
duced upon our impressible minds by her staring 
eyes and wild manner when last we beheld 
her, as we should see the calm and peaceful 
repose which was now the characteristic of her 
countenance — and perhaps also to give us an 
opportunity of indulging in that demonstrative 
sorrow which has a kind of hideous charm 
for those of Morgan's station — ^we were dressed 
in our new mourning, taken down in succession, 
and allowed one parting glance at our mother 
in her coffin. Florence and Angelica were so 
cold and frightened that they were more like 
people under the influence of a frightftd dream 
than anything with which I can compare them. 
Otho was roused out of the somewhat sulky 
sorrow which had hitherto been his character- 
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istic in our affliction^ and clung to his little sisters 
for sympathy. . 

I, however, unlike the rest, felt neither fear nor 
trembling, but waited for my turn to come with 
perfect tranquillity : fearlessly I entered the room ; 
not a perception was dulled, not a faculty in- 
active, as I stood for the first time in theawfiil 
presence of death. Carefully and quickly, with 
a child's marvellous apprehension, I noted every 
appearance and peculiarity. The chamber was 
darkened, even more carefiilly than when last I 
had stood within it ; the bedding was gone, the 
bedstead only remained. In the very centre of 
the room, just on the spot where I last saw our 
mother stand, now rested her coffin. I begged 
our kind old nurse to lift me up, for the trestles 
on which it was elevated were high above my 
head. 

Long and fondly I gazed, my heart thrilling 
the while with childish memories, upon the face 
which Morgan had uncovered. 

"After life's fitful fever she slept well." 

How calm she looked, how pale, how peaceful ! 
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The pillow on which her head rested was hidden 
from my view by flowers; flowers were clasped 
in the folded hands^ flowers also garlanded the 
ghastly scaffolding on which the black ominous- 
looking coffin rested. A few white roses had 
even been strewn upon the carpet, while upon the 
empty bedstead, covered only with a light quilt, a 
few blossoms of the large and lovely white lilies, 
which had always been my mother's favourite 
flower, were carefully placed. 

" Let me kiss her,*' said I, to Morgan : *^ only 
one kiss. I shall not wake her now ; I would not 
if I could." Deeply and audibly sobbing, she com- 
plied with my request, and for the first time in my 
childish life I felt the more than marble coldness — 
the icy rigidity of death. 

If that awful contact be appalling to hearts 
prepared for its horror, think how unearthly, how 
terrible, it must have been to an ignorant child ! 

My companion was scarcely prepared for the 
eflect it produced upon me. She has since said 
that the first startled shock made me recoil in her 
arms with a cry of terror and amazement 

*^ Cold— cold — oh! why is she so cold?" I 
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wliispered. ^* Mamma dear^ dear mamma ! oh, take 
me with you, dear mamma I " and bending gently 
down again, I fervently and fondly pressed my 
tiny lips against her marble brow. My eyes 
dosed, my hands relaxed, a tremulous thrill con- 
vulsed my features for a moment ; a few quick 
gasps followed, and a heavier weight bore on 
Morgan's arms : I had fainted. 

I remember nothing more of the occurrences of 
that dreadM day. 

Next morning I was awakened by heavy yet 
muffled footsteps in the room below ; then followed 
the strange, uncertain sound of some large and 
ponderous object being carried down-stairs, 
accompanied by stifled whispers from unknown 
voices: I only caught a word now and then, 
such as " gently,*' and something about *^ the 
turning," and the ^* bannister," and then rather 
louder, *^ steady," **not so fast;" these voices 
became gradually less distinct, th^ a pause — ^then 
the grating of wheels on the road outside — ^then 
the reverberating sound of the closing of the hall- 
door, a few hurried footsteps, and then — an utter 
silence. 
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It was decided that our nurse and her infant 
charge should remain for some little time where 
she was, Otho, after a sorrowful leave-taking, 
departed the following day under MichaeFs care 
for Manchester. Then Morgan, after impressing 
on our minds, by way of affording us one drop of 
comfort in the ocean of misery by which we were 
surrounded, that "she would never leave us or 
forsake us, but follow us with baby as soon as 
possible," began to dress us very neatly in the 
mournful black mantles and dreary bonnets which 
she had provided. As I was ready first, kissing 
me over and over again, she bade me go down to 
Uncle Edward, who, she said, was going to take 
Florence, Angelica, and myself, to his own pretty 
home in Kent 

I obeyed, and stifling the sobs which nearly 
choked me, I descended. As I passed the door of 
the room which had so lately been my mother's, 
I saw that it was ajar ; to open it and dart in, was 
the work of a moment 

What a change had there been wrought, and 
in how brief a space of time ! 

The windows, thrown wide open, admitted the 
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cool fresh breez6> in which the curtains waved 
and fluttered ; the sunlight streamed in full splen- 
dour upon the mass of chairs and tables, piled 
one upon the other, while upon the bare sack- 
ing of the bedstead were crowded all the various 
OTuaments of the room. I vainly searched for 
but one bud, nay, even one leaf of the flowers 
which had been scattered but yesterday in such 
wild abtmdance: all had been swept away, not 
a trace remained — all, all gone ; but on the gay 
crimson carpet at my feet there lay a few atoms 
of some glittering metal. Scarcely conscious of 
what I did, or what they were, yet aware as by 
some strange, mysterious influence that they had 
some affinity with my mother and her last 
resting-place, I gathered them carefully together 
and hid them in the bosom of my frock. I have 
them stiU: they are fragments of solder from her 
coffin. I looked around once more : thoughts of 
all I had seen — all I could never see again — ^the 
sense of utter desolation and loneliness fell on m^, 
crushing me as if to the earth : and casting myself 
down upon the floor, I wept with a mad abandon- 
ment of sorrow scarcely natural in one so young. 
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All gone! all gone!" was the ioarticiilate cry 
of my breaking heart Those eyes which never 
met mine without a kmd look were dimmed. 
That voice which never spoke to me save in 
words of fond affection was dumb. Those ears 
whieh never i^ed to listen with loving interest 
to my little joys and grieGs were deaf for ever. 
All — all were gone ! 

Grief got the better of my reason, and my 
strength; my tears ceased at last, my sobs be- 
came wild, hysterical cries. I beat my head 
upon the floor ; nay, I believe that I should have 
done myself some serious injury, had not at 
that instant a strong arm firmly, yet gently 
lifted me up, whilst a deep but kind voice mur- 
mured — 

"Poor child, poor child! — ^why are you here 
alone ? ^ 

I opened my eyes, and looking round, saw a 
tall, portly, sunburnt form in deep mourning. 

" Uncle Edward I " I involuntarily exclaimed* 

" Hush, darling I all right : don't say another 
word," was his reply ; and taking me up in his 
arms he carried me qnickly downstairs, and laid 
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me en tbe seat of a carriage, into whicb Florence 
and Angelica had abeadj been lifked. 

I tlioo^it it kind then, and think that it was 
both kind and jndicioas now, that Uncle Denne 
nerer spc^e to me or noticed me, sare by the kind 
pressure of his hand on nune, which he held in 
his own^nndl the worst paroxysm of mj despairing 
grief was oyer, and the air and novelty of the 
sc^ie around had partly soothed me into a sort 
of sleepy sorrow ; when he b^an to talk of 
^ Danndelyonn,'' his Kentish home, and all its en- 
joyments, winning Florence and Angelica over 
into a state of hopefulness, and myself into a 
sullen calm. 

I entered that fiital house in Park Lane a sharp, 
observant, eccentric child, backward in nothing 
but polite accomplishments and the power of 
speaking plainly. I left it, at the end of only 
a few weeks, a calm, dreamy, self-possessed, pre- 
mature woman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DAUNDELYONN. 

" Do you remember all the sunny places, 

Where in bright days, long past, we played together? 
Do you remember all the old home faces 

That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather? 
Do you remember all the happy meetings 

In summer evenings round the open door — 
Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender greetings. 
And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more? 

Do you remember them? 

'* Do you remember all the merry laughter; 

The yoices round the swing in our old garden; 
The dog that when we run still followed after; 

The tdnsing firolic, sure of speedy pardon? 
We were but children Men, young happy creatures. 

And hardly knew how much we had to lose; 
But now the dream-like memory of those features 
Comes back, and bids my darkened spirit muse; 

Do you remember them? " 

Mrs. Norton. 

Gifted by natare with strong feelings and a 
quick apprehension^ I at once conceived a great 
fancy for my Uncle Edward Denne. He recalled 
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papa to my remembrance vividly whenever he 
smiled^ and this he did very often ; but there was 
no feeling of pain associated with the resemblance : 
on the contrary, I think it was the greatest conso- 
lation to see anything which could be a link 
between myself and the dear ones departed. 

Uncle Edward was very anxious to get home 
again, " on account of the hops," as he told us. 
This "hopping" was to begin next week, and 
he had a good many arrangements to make. I 
was rather astonished to hear him say so, for I 
fancied that he really meant that he had to hop, 
and was lost in conjectures as to the cause of 
his taking such unusual exercise for a stout 
middle-aged gentleman, when he interrupted my 
train of ideas by asking Florence if she would not 
think it great fun to go out hopping too ? 

Florence, whose tastes were decidedly not of 
a saltatory character, looked rather doubtful as to 
the felicity of this amusement, but Angelica was 
enchanted with the prospect 

" Ohl" said she, " Flossie doesn't like running 
and jumping, but I do, and I can hop capitally. 
Uncle." 
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He seemed highly amused with this remark^ but 
explained to us that by hopping he meant hop- 
picking, and not jumping on one foot, as we had 
supposed. He told us a great deal about the 
growth of this beautiful pknt,ito uses and culti- 
vation: our '^English vine," he called it, as I 
remember welL He endeavoured also to beguile 
our minds by a long description of our future home 
and its inmates; and told us a great deal about 
Aunt Barbara his wife, and our cousins Hilda, 
Elfrida, Harold, Eric, and litde Edwy— « all good 
old family names, my dear ; Saxon to the back* 
bone," said my imcle, proudly. And then he went 
on to tell us more about the governess. Miss 
Crabbshawe, how clever she was, and how clever 
she would make us — ^if we only attended to all 
she taught us. 

At last our conversation was interrupted by his 
stopping the carriage to show us the first peep 
of our dear old &iend, the Sea. How familiar it 
looked to us, with the sunlight glancing and 
quivering on its broad blue horizon, the white 
sails gleaming here and there like the wings of 
sea-birds I The thought of all that had happened 
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since last I gazed upon it in its majestic beauty was 
too mnch for me to bear unmoved ; my heart beat 
wildly, my lips quivered, and I was on the verge 
of another hysterical attack : but my uncle bidding 
the coachman to drive on quickly, drew my atten- 
tion to the bold, magnificent cliffs, white as snow, 
which were novelties to all of us, as we had never 
aeexi a chalk cliff before. After telling us the names 
of some of the most prominent headlands, he 
chained our attention completely by relating some 
thrilling tales of the smugglers who then infested 
them, and of the bold ^'blockade men," whose 
duty it was to guard their ravines and summits. 

I suppose that early impressions must always 
be imperfect: mine certainly were; for I have 
not the faintest remembrance of how long the 
journey lasted, though the few scenes and con- 
versations I have recorded stand vividly and 
distinctly forwaxd in my memory. 

The next thing I recollect particularly was 
my .uncle rousing me from a fitftd sleep to say 
we were near home at last; and our arriving 
at an ancient gatehouse, which, with the wall 
adjoining on either side, was built of flint and 
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brick in alternate rows: it was battlemented and. 
Ipopholed, and as Florence described it, looked 
*^ all eyes and teeth." Angelica was very curious 
to know the meaning of the ** stone pictures" 
over the archway. Uncle Edward informed her 
that they were escutcheons; the one over the 
large gateway bearing the arms of Daundelyonn : 
sable, three lions rampant, between two bars, 
dancette argent ; that over the small arch on 
the right, the initials H. D., being those of Harcdd 
Dent de Lion, the founder of our family in the 
reign of the first Edward ; while on the left a 
similar shield bore a demi-lion, with a label in his 
mouth, on which was engraven, in old Saxon 
characters, the word *^ Daundelyonn." He told 
us also that under the right side of the gate- 
house a room had been discovered, large enough 
to conceal ten persons, and under the other side 
a well-prison. 

I had no notion of what a well-prison might be, 
and my only idea of labels was associated with 
certain unpalatable mixtures, **one table-spoon- 
fed every two hours." Still I was delighted with 
the glorious trees, and venerable rooks cawing 
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in coiintless numbers from their topmost branches, 
which swayed and bent beneath the sable weight ; 
and I was yet more enchanted when we drove up 
a long avenue of stately elms, and our carriage 
stopped under the cumbrous pillared porch of a 
gloomy mass of stonework stretching both to the 
right and left, and far exceeding in dimensions 
the limits of the principal street of our unpro- 
nounceable Welsh birth-place. 

Daundelyonn, better known to the coimtry folk 
as DandeUon, waa a heavy mass of buUding, 
which each succeeding proprietor had added to, 
according to his own particular taste, with a 
glorious contempt for the laws of architecture. 

Of the "Daundelyonn" of the days of Ed- 
ward I. little remained except the gatehouse, one 
huge castellated tower or keep, and an early 
Gothic chapel ; but there was a hall of the time 
of Elizabeth, Italian terraces, and even a kitchen 
garden in the Dutch style : there was also a very 
modem French boudoir, furnished according to 
the latest fashion. 

The hall by which we entered might have been 
the original of the one described in that song of 
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« The Old English Gentleman,'' as so appropriately 
hung around 

** With gmiB, and swords, and bows. 
And pikes, and good old bucklers. 
Which had stood some stout old blows." 

The broad polished oak staircase, black with 
age, led to a long corridor serving as a picture 
gallery ; the doors of which opened severally upon 
a drawing-room, modernized into comfort; a 
library, which had been the chapel of Daunde- 
lyonn when the monks occupied it as a priory ; 
and an old bower-chamber, now used as a school- 
room. On the ground-floor, and leading into a 
onservatory of recent date, was a dinmg-room, 
ung with tapestry in tolerable preservation : the 
** storyof the three wise children," Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael, more familiarly known as Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, being depicted there- 
upon in the act of being cast into the burning 
fiery furnace.* This piece of tapestry not having 
been found sufficiently large to cover the entire 

* Truth compels me to state that, from some peculiar want 
of skill on the part of the artist, the three wise children seemed 
to have but five legs between them. 
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walls^ it was eked out between the huge windows 
with another piece, the subject of which was King 
Solomon in all his glory, who, squinting frightfully, 
was showing his palace to a snub-nosed Queen of 
Sheba. 

The conservatory delighted us, full as it was of 
birds, and flowers, with a fountain, which sparkled 
merrily in the sun; but my uncle hurried us 
along through its tempting arcades to a door at 
the opposite end. Here he paused and knocked, 
holding up the* while an admonitory finger. 
" Come in," said a sharp voice ; and obeying the 
mandate, we entered, foUowing our conductor. 

The room was comparatively small, and cir- 
cular — draped like a tent, with curtains of blue 
silk brocade, which fell from a large silver star 
in the centre of the ceiling and met all round, 
completely veiling the walls ; these curtains were 
held back at the side by blue and silver cords, 
with tassels. The only visible opening was a win- 
dow, shaded by a verandah, from which a lovely 
view was commanded over a terraced garden ; 
this gradually descending by long flights of 
stone steps, led to the green and mossy banks 
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of a smaU turbulent stream. Beyond this, again, 
were lovely meadows, and &r away in the dis- 
tance arose the grey towers of an ancient ca- 
thedral. On the right, over hedge-row and mea- 
dow, and undulating lines of breezy downs, you 
caught a distant peep of the sea, with its border- 
ing cliffs flashing in the sunshine ; whilst on the 
left, the emerald turf of the table-land, scat- 
tered over with .groups of dappled cows, and dots 
of snowy sheep, interspersed with clusters of oak, 
and lines of trim poplars (those most soldierly 
and disciplined of trees), faded away gradually 
into the shadow of a thick dark wood of pine 
and fir, wliich flung its black shadow all up the 
precipitous slope on which Daundelyonn rested. 
This thick and sombre wood swept gradually 
round at the opposite side of the building, en- 
closing and sheltering the kitchen-garden and 
stables on tlie nortli. The whole of the eastern 
side was faced by the park and avenue of ap- 
proach. 

The western front was ornamented by the ter- 
raced ganleii already described as sloping down to 
Uio little stream, whilst tlie south side was graced 
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by a broad band of lawn-like turf, on which strutted 
a magnificent peacock, accompanied by his less 
gorgeous helpmate; beyond that again lay an 
orchard, and still further on the picturesque hop- 
grounds stretched away into the distance — to in- 
crease which profitable addition to his patrimony, 
my uncle had sacrificed many a goodly acre of park 
arid preserve. 

These various objects (than which, in their 
several degrees, nothing can be imagined to 
be more lovely) filled up the entire range of 
vision. 

The boudoir into which we had followed Uncle 
Edward had little furniture to be described. It 
was not loaded with ornaments, or overcrowded 
with useless bijouterie. The fireplace (it was 
summer time) was hidden by the blue silk curtains 
already described, as was also the door ; for when 
we had entered and closed it, they fell instantly 
over on each side and hid it from our view. 

A sofa, two easy chairs, a couple of footstools, 
all covered with the same kind of blue brocade as 
the curtains; a light walnut-wood reading-table 
before the sofa ; a secretaire of the same material 
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before the window; a piano, harp, music-stand, 
and stools, and a little book-case : these were all 
the articles which the room contained — except in- 
deed a lady, the lady who had cried " Come in," 
and who proved to be no other than our Aunt 
Barbara. 

She was of a small slight figure, with regular 
though rather sharp features. A quantity of jet 
black hair, very elaborately dressed in a profiision 
of little spiral ringlets standing far out from 
her head like wings, involuntarily reminded me 
of Otho's pet water-spaniel ** Duck." So curly, 
indeed, seemed my aunt's hair, that it could not lie 
smoothly on her temples like other people's, but 
curled all across her forehead in innumerable little 
concentric circles, which, on her snowy brow, 
looked exactly like rings of preserved fruit on an 
iced twelfth-cake. Her nose was aquiline; her 
forehead high, polished, yet contracted; her 
slightly hollow cheeks were tinged with vivid 
rose colour ; and her long, compressed lips, were 
of the most brilliant crimson. A pointed chin, 
large white glittering teeth, dark lines of highly- 
arched, hard-marked eye-brows, and a pair of 
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rounds bright, quick black eyes — eyes sd black 
that iris and pupil were undistinguishable £rom 
each other — completed a physiognomy more good- 
looking than agreeable. 

- I think my ears must be more sensitive than is 
common among people in general ; for, fi:om my 
childhood, I have been deeply impressed by 
voices, whether sharp or sweet. In my Aunt 
Barbara's case, the tones of her voice had such an 
eflfect upon my nerves that I never was able wholly 
to overcome the unpleasing impression they pro- 
duced upon me at our first interview. 

She greeted us kindly, though rather coldly ; but 
her sentences were pronounced in such a sharp, 
quick manner — jerked out, rather than uttered in a 
continuous flow — that it completely neutralized the 
kindness of her words. 

I was innocent enough to take her hair (it was 
a wig) upon trust, and her vivid colour (otherwise 
^* bloom of roses "), for granted, and was too ignorant 
to perceive that her white polished forehead owed 
its ivory lustre to ^* Eau de Ninon," and ^* Perle 
de Blanc" I certainly was incapable of discover- 
ing how much of the redness of her lips might be 
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attributed to nature^ or how much of the black 
pencilling of her brow to art ; nor could I guess for 
how much of her rounded though slender figure 
she was indebted to a skilful milliner^ or for 
how many of her white sparkling teeth to a care- 
ful dentist; and I did not even perceive the clever- 
ness which had arranged thick folds of shrouding 
muslin and crape^ so as to hide the bony wrist and 
conceal the scraggy throat 

I only saw a small, slight, sharp-looking, quick- 
spoken lady, in mourning all glistening with jet and 
bugles, whose costume was becoming and elaborate, 
and whose manner was polished and refined; yet 
the general eflect she produced upon my mind was 
decidedly unfavourable. Consequently I was ill at 
ease in her presence, and felt a strong sense of re- 
lief when, taking my stiff unwilling fingers in the 
smallest, thinnest, whitest hand I had ever seen, 
she led me to the open window, and calling 
to a group of children on the terrace below, she 
introduced them to me as my cousins, and bade us 
all go out and play together, and so make one 
another's acquaintance. 

1 had fondly hoped to find in my aunt, if not a 
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second mother, at least a warm-hearted comforter 
and affectionate friend ; but, with a child's quick 
instinctive appreciation of character, I saw at one 
glance that my hopes were not to be realized : 
civil hospitality, and studied politeness, were all 
we might venture to expect from her. 

A strange sense of actual physical coldness crept 
thrillingly through my veins — a feeling which 
afterwards became only too painfully familiar. 
The common expression of ** having cold water 
thrown over one " is the only phrase which I have 
ever heard made use of to convey any idea of the 
sensation I wish to describe: yet this idea is 
scarcely correct ; for the feeling I so often experi- 
ence, even to this day, bears no resemblance to 
a sudden shock, such as would be felt by any 
person on whom cold water had been thrown ^• 
but has a closer affinity, physically, to the sensa- 
tion which would be felt by any one who was 
undergoing the process of enduring a slow trickling 
stream of iced water being poured gently through 
their veins, and along their nerves, falling drop by 
drop upon their heart 

My cousins Hilda and Elfrida were twins, well 
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behaved, good-looking, good-tempered, placid^ 
common-place girls, the exact counterpart of each 
other both in mind and body — ^that is, very little 
body and still less mind. They were older than 
Florence, but smaller than myself, and had pretty 
rose-coloured complexions like their mother's; 
with the slight difference, that in their case it 
might be warranted to wash ai^d wear; their 
glossy ringlets also resembled hers in all respects, 
save their capability of resisting **the tug of 
war." They mutually rejoiced in small snub- 
noses, round black eyes like robin redbreasts, 
and a couple of pretty litde unmeaning counten- 
ances, wearing the exact expression of aston- 
ished admiration which generally pervades the 
features of a four-and-sixpenny wax doll. 

Edwy, who accompanied them, was a little timid 
toddling baby, whose face bore a painful resem- 
blance to that of a mouse when caught in a trap. 
But Harold, who soon joined us, was a tall rough 
gipsy-looking boy, with a tangled mane of raven 
black curls, jmd large dark oriental eyes, full of 
fierce flashing light, when not overshadowed by 
thoir long drooping lashes, which flung the only 
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redeeming veil of softness over his hard handsome 
face. 

We all sat down on the steps of the terrace, 
and were making fast progress towards each 
other's acquaintance, when a dark shadow fell 
upon us, and, before we were aware of her prox- 
imity. Miss Crabbeshawe stood revealed. Her 
first words effectually silenced all juvenile con- 
versation. 

" Young ladies ! ^ said she, ** I am astonished at 
what I see ! Is it possible that, after my repeated 
injtmctions to the contrary, you still persist in the 
unladylike habit of seating yourselves upon these 
damp steps, which I have so often warned you 
to avoid ? " 

What my unfortunate cousins' answer might 
have been I cannot pretend to, remember, but I 
believe we were brought forward as the excuse 
for this bad behaviour ; and, considering all things, 
were graciously received by this crabbed instruc- 
tress of ingenuous youth. 

If I had not been very favourably impressed 
by my Aunt Barbara, the effect produced by 
Miss Crabbeshawe was still less agreeable. She 
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was a tall, gaunt^ bony woman, in blue spectacles; 
with coarse"* features, a hard voice, and stem man- 
ner. Upon her angular form she wore a scanty 
drab-coloured silk dress; and upon her grizzled 
poll a structure of black net, which persons of 
strong imagination might suppose to be intended 
for a cap: it had rays, or spikes, which pro- 
jected in every direction, with a high arched 
crown like a cupola. Under these spikes her 
hair reposed in rows of little tubular curls like 
sausages, at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
her forehead. Huge prunella shoes, coming 
high over the instep, and tying in front; thick 
black mittens, looking like a pair of stockings with 
the toes cut off, and an apron with a bib, completed 
her attire. 

I suppose that I ought to be ashamed to own it, 
but I hated her, from that moment on which I first 
beheld her hideous &ce until that when I had the 
happiness of seeing it for the last time. 

On our return to the house we were taken by 
a simple-looking servant girl into a very nice large 
airy bedroom, in which stood two beds for Florence 
and Angelica, with a lesser room adjoining, having 
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a door of commmiication between them^ which 
made a pretty little dormitory for me. The plea- 
sant simple-looking girl said she had been engaged 
to wait solely npon ns^ until our nurse came — ^an 
event which neyer happened. 

Elither in conseqnence of some remonstrance on 
the part of Uncle Denne, or through shame at 
being the only member of the family who failed to 
render some permanent assistance to us^ Mr. Har- 
coort decided to take charge of little Ernie, and 
directed Morgan to remain an inmate of his town 
house until he should make ulterior arrange- 
ments: these resulted in his permanently retain- 
ing Morgan as his housekeeper, and his adopting 
my brother. Both, however, never failed to pay 
us periodical visits, until the days of Daundelyonn 
were numbered among the things that were. 

Our attendant told us also that her name was 
Phoebe Sackett; but she spoke so oddly, with 
such a strong peculiar accent, that I had at first 
great difficulty in understanding her. Like most 
Kentish people, she called town tay^oon and moon 
mee-oon; while far she pronounced /wr, and there 
the-^ur ; and as for the letter h, she seemed per- 
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fectly independent of that harmless consonant, 
inserting or omitting it at her ** own sweet will." 
It could not be surprising, therefore, that when 

she asked us, ** Ave ye comed fur dey^oon from 
tay^oon to-day ? " we should hesitate to answer ; 
and that we should have been further mystified 
by the astounding information that " We should 
be very happy along of our cousins, for they was 
real young ladies, as ad ad the very bestest of 
edifications; that Miss Elfrida could draw the 
most beautifullest of pictures as ever was, and 
Miss Ilda could dance as light as a slyfe^^ — ^by 
which figure of speech I suppose Phoebe meant a 
sylph. 

When she had liberated us from our cumbrous 
imraphemalia of crape and bombazine, she led us 
to tlie schoolroom, where we found our cousins, 
tea, and Miss Crabbeshawe. 

This apartment had been the ancient bower- 
chamber of some fiiir mistress of Daundelyonn in 
the " good old times '* — as people love to call that 
unhappy period when Cavaliers and Roundheads 
out each others^ throats with the best possible 
intentions^ and when license, under the guise of 
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loyalty, waged war against bigotry under the mask 
of religion. 

There was a legend of secret closets and con- 
cealed doors connected with the bower-chamber 
of Danndelyonn, in which Sir Alured de Beauvoir, 
a handsome young cavalier, when " run to earth " 
by a pack of " crop-eared curs," had taken refuge, 
hidden by the fair pitying Dame Sybil, the widowed 
lady of the castle, until the hunt went by. The 
tradition further ran that the rescued captive, like 
many another caged bird, became so attached to 
his prison and gentle gaoler, that he never left 
its sheltering bars again ; but that, under the 
assumed name of Sir Alured Denne, he lived to 
a good old age, and now reposes in the chancel of 
the time-hallowed village church, beneath a much 
effaced *' brass," which records that "ye verie 
goode and trustye knyghte Syr Alured Denne, and 
Dame Sybil his wife, lye beneathe thys stone." 

The bower-chamber had one of those delightful 
octagonal bayed windows, raised a step or two 
above the level of the room, forming an apartment 
in itself; audits latticed panes were still filled with 
painted glass. The floor was of oak, and though 
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neglected, in some parts retained traces of its 
ancient polish. But alas for the bower ! — ^the 
furniture! A huge deal table, ink-stained and 
uncovered; high, narrow-seated, straight-backed, 
uncomfortable cane-bottomed chairs; unpainted 
hanging shelves, all crooked — as the best of hang- 
ing shelves always are — and filled with those 
peculiar pale jaundiced-looking volumes, some in 
buff sheep-skin, others in bees-waxy buckram, 
chequered by the brown mottled variety of bind- 
ing to be found in all schoolrooms; a pair of 
globes, in their working jackets of brown leather ; 
and instruments of torture in the shape of hooks^ 
and ropes, for calisthenic exercises, pendent from 
the ceiling. A few maps hung against the wains- 
coated wall ; and a frightful invention of the enemy, 
in the form of a monstrous slate — set as a cheval- 
glass, with a sponge and a large pencil like a young 
walking-stick — ^had been erected for the diabolical 
purpose of puzzling our unoffending brains with 
columns of figures and diagrams from Euclid, &c. 
Miss Crabbeshawe poured out tea (exceedingly 
weak and nasty stuff it was) for the elder ones ; 
we younger fry had milk and water, and thick 
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slices of breads smeared with treacle, handed to 
us J batter being the forbidden fruit in Miss 
Crabbeshawe's Paradise. 

I must needs anticipate the effect of such 
prohibition by admitting that it at once gave me 
a confirmed taste for that ^^ lacteal solidification " 
which I retain to this day ; while to sweet things 
of all kinds, from which I was never debarred, I 
am wholly indifferent 

My cousins were perched on high cane-bottomed 
chairs, with tall upright backs and small round 
scats. .These formed a part of Miss Crabbe- 
shawe's " system : " she was a rigid Syatematariany 
as we subsequently found out to our cost Our 
entrance had been the signal for a struggle as to 
whom each one should sit next ; which was decided 
by Miss Crabbeshawe in so arbitrary a manner, 
that any little pleasure we might have felt for 
the preference shown us was quickly dissipated. 

Fortunately for us, a few days' respite was ac- 
corded, by my uncle's express desire, ere we were 
placed under her unwholesome discipline. During 
this interval we were permitted to do exactly as we 
pleased, and we pleased to do very little. Florence 
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spent most of her time on the forbidden steps of 
the terrax5e, basking in the sim like a kitten; 
Angelica in running races with her own shadow 
up and down the lawn, to the- intense disgust of 
the peacock, who evidently considered it an in- 
fringement upon his vested rights ; whilst I, who 
was always famed for climbing, gratified nay 
dreamy propensities by scrambling, at the risk 
of my neck, to the top of the old " keep," and 
there sat crouching for hours, with my chin upon 
my knees, and my half-closed eyes fixed upon 
the distant sea. 

What wild visionary fancies found their way 
into my childish brain, none would believe if I 
described them. 



The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and yain." 

How utterly wretched and lonely I felt few could 
even guess. I wonder what Hilda and Elfrida 
thought of me in those days ? Miss Crabbeshawe 
raged like a lioness, but her growl was deep, not 
loud ; my uncle had pronounced for our liberty, 
and when he spoke, which was but very seldom, 
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his word was law. Of my aunt we saw little 
or nothings and not much of my cousins ; for they 
were chained all day, like galley-slaves, to Miss 
Crabbeshawe's oar. Even Sunday brought no 
interval of rest to them ; for, besides the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, they were compelled to commit 
to memory two pages of " Manna laid up for the 
Sabbath," three paragraphs of " Small Dew upon 
the Tender Herb," twelve verses of one of the 
Penitential Psalms, and one of Watts' Hymns; 
added to which trifling exercise of memory, 
they were expected to bring away the text and 
heads of the sermons, both morning and evening, 
to give a copious resumi of the discourses they 
had heard ; and, by way of a finale, to read alter- 
nately one of Seeker's dreariest lectures, and 
repeat the Catechism, standing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SYSTEM. 

The mind is made wealthy by ideas, but the multitude of 
words is a clogging weight; 
Therefore be tmderstood in thy teaching, and instruct to the 

measure of capacity. 
Analogy is milk for babes, but abstract truths are strong 

meat; 
Precepts and rules are repulsiye to a child, but happy illus- 
tration winneth him.** 

M. F. TuppER. 

The fast fleeting days of our liberty were too 
soon over ; and^ with tearftd eyes and flattering 
pulses^ we were delivered up to the tender mercies 
of Miss Crabbeshawe and the toils of the bower- 
chamber. 

Our education bad been sadly neglected^ she 
observed to our Aunt Barbara^ after a long 
examination of our several acquirements and 
capabilities ; during which we stood in a dismal 
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row before her judgment-seat, with our trembling 
hands fingering the strings of our dresses: which 
same garments were covered with a sort of over- 
all or gaberdine of scanty brown-holland which 
encircled us like a shroud, and was adorned in 
front with huge outside pockets, similar to those 
of a hair-dresser or toll-gate keeper. 

Miss Crabbeshawe must have fancied that these 
hideous externals possessed some magic power 
of inspiring our juvenile minds with the thirst 
for knowledge, since she never suffered us to 
appear in the schoolroom without them. 

" My dear sir," Said Miss Crabbeshawe to my 
trnde, when questioned by him as to the pro- 
gress we had made in our studies, " I regret to 
say it, but your nieces are shamefully backward ; 
as yet they are perfect dunces ; they have posi- 
tively received no education at alL" 

"Never mind, ma'am," was the good-natured 
reply; ^^no education at all is better than a bad 
one ; there is plenty of time before them ; " adding, 
with an air of old-fashioned politeness which was 
infinitely becoming to him, "with so admirable an 
instructress as yourself they will soon recover lost 
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time, and be an honour to jon and a delight to 
each other : of this I feel sure." 

Now, with all due deference to Miss Crabbe- 
shawe— who, notwithstanding her fanlts, was de- 
cidedly a learned woman — she, in her statement 
U, my uncle, made the very common mistake of 
confounding the term education with that of in- 
Htruction. In " Trench on the Study of Words " 
the distinction is well defined* 

^* For what is education ? Is it a furnishing of 
a man from without with knowledge, and &cts, 
and information? or is it drawing forth from 
within, and a training of the spirit of the true 
humanity which is latent within him? Is the 
process of education the filling of the child's mind, 
as a cistern is filled with water brought in 
buckets from some other source, or the opening 
up of its own fountains? Now, if we give any 
heed to the word * education,' and to the voice 
which speaks in the word, we shall not long be 
in doubt Eddcation must educe, being from 

* educare,' which is but another form of 

* educere,' and that is 'to draw out,' and not 

* to put in,' To draw out what is in the child — 
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the immortal spirit which is there— this is the end 
of education; and so much the word declares. 
The putting in is indeed most needful; that is^ 
the child must be instructed as well as educated, 
and the word * instruction ' just means furnishing." 

Miss Crabbeshawe, therefore, was decidedly 
mistaken, in asserting tiiat we had received no 
education. Our dear father and mother had 
careAilly educed all that was kind, good, and 
noble in our several natures : they had impressed 
us with an enthusiastic love of truth and justice, 
and a supreme contempt of all that was mean, 
false, affected, or little-minded ; they had cultivated 
in us an almost manly sense of honour, and an 
almost unwomanly hatred of cowardice ; they 
had repressed in our breasts that innate selfish- 
ness which exists to a greater or less extent in 
the best of our fallen natures, and they had 
encouraged all that was good, great, chivalrous, 
and holy. 

Perhaps none but a parent could have educated 
us as we had been educated ; perhaps none but 
a parent could have valued such an education, 
to the extent which it deserved. 
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But beyond this '^ education^" which had been 
applied to our little natures^ Miss Crabbeshawe 
might well have found room for complaint. 
In all the multifarious branches of useful and 
useless knowledge, which were her Alpha and 
Omega, we were decidedly deficient 

Florence had a voice which might have "broken 
the heart of a Virginia nightingale," but she 
scarcely knew a crotchet from a quaver. 

Angelica had a great facility for languages, 
and could chatter French, and even Italian, with 
tolerable accuracy, and wonderful volubility ; but 
she could not "parse** the commonest sentence 
in her mother*tongue, without making egregious 
blunders. 

As for myself, I believe Miss Crabbeshawe had 
settled it in her own mind that I was but one 
remove from a not very amiable, but still harm- 
less idiot ; for I was, at that time, a child of a 
dreamy and contemplative turn, almost mor- 
bidly fond of poetry and music, but more espe- 
cially of all that was imaginative and ideal. My 
poor mother had always dreaded over-exciting 
my too active brain by severe study; and had 
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encouraged me to ride, run, and romp with my 
brother, rather than to endanger my health by 
indulging my naturally studious tendencies. 

But Miss Crabbeshawe's notion of *' rearing the 
tender plant " and teaching the "young idea how 
to shoot," was quite another conception. Her tender 
plants were all brought up on the ** forcing sys- 
tem; " her pupil's young ideas were made to shoot 
in a hotbed, as it were, of miscellaneous know- 
ledge. Routine was the ruling passion of her 
life. System the god of her idolatry, and we were 
the helpless victims offered up daily at the shrine 
of this same idol. 

To complete our misery. Aunt Barbara proved 
to be almost as uncompromising a systema- 
tarian as our governess, the only difference 
between them being as to the purpose of their 
method ; that of the former being entirely re- 
stricted to matter, while that of the latter confined 
itself as strictly to mind. Between these two 
terrors we were almost harried and worried to 
death. 

My aunt had framed a code of " golden rules " 
for the toilette, which, beautiftdly written in colours 
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upon a highly-embossed card^ hung in a neat 
frame over each of our dressing-tables. At first 
sight I fancied it was an almanack, so copious 
were its directions for every day in the week, 
and almost every hour in the day. At this dis- 
tance of time I can remember only a few of the 
more important injunctions, which, in order to 
attract attention, were written in red ink, and 
stood out from among their humbler brethren 
like saints' days in the calendar; among these 
were directions to sleep in kid gloves^ and oil our 
eyelashes every night. 

As for our hair, I am almost afraid to record 
the process it underwent, or the nostrums which 
were to be applied to it. To say nothing of an 
enormous amount of daily care in the shape 
of brushing and combing, it was cut once a 
fortnight, and washed once a week, first in the 
beaten yolk of eggs newly laid, then in hot water 
and soap, then in four other waters of different 
degrees of temperature, and lastly in some ma- 
gical compound of home manufacture, smelling 
abominably of fennel and aromatic vinegar. 

We were never permitted to touch cold water 
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as an outward application, my aunt declaring 
that it made people coarse* Shoes were also 
among forbidden luxuries ; they allowed the feet 
to spread. Very trim boots, and a kind of belt or 
strap, so tight that it almost cut us in two, formed 
part also of her system ; as did an especial tootK- 
powder for each day in the week. Her attempt 
to enforce upon us the use of hot buttermilk 
as a wash for our faces proved an ignominious 
failure. 

Here Aunt Barbara^s '* method of matter" 
ceased, and Miss Crabbeshawe'a ^^ method of mind ^' 
began. 

To give some idea of the multifarious, frag- 
mental, and miscellaneous knowledge, which was 
crammed into our luckless heads, I subjoin a copy 
of the *' Compendium of Studies," one of which 
was given to each of us on our appearance in the 
schoolroom. 

It was written in Harold's best and boldest 
slyle of handwriting, in black letter character; 
which was itself utterly incomprehensible to us, 
and remained for many a long day afterwards a 
sealed book. 
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"COMPENDIUM OF STUDIES. 

*^ Monday: — Eight o'clock: Prayers. Quarter 
past eight: lessons to be repeated. Half-past 
eight: breakfast Nine: Ancient History. Half- 
past nine: English Grammar. Ten: French 
Reading. Half-past ten: Italian Exercise. Eleven: 
Theory of Music. Half-past eleven: Drawing. 
Twelve : Calisthenics. Half-past twelve : Globes. 
One: Singing. Half-past one: lunch. Two: 
Parsing. Half-past two : Botany. Three : Harp. 
Half-past three : Arithmetic. Four : Geography. 
Half-past four : Piano. Five: Ichthyology. Half- 
past five : dressing. Six : dinner. Seven : lessons 
for to-morrow. Eight: Dancing. Nine: Prayers." 

And thus it proceeded through the remaining 
days of the week ; Biography, Philosophy, Ehito- 
mology, and Astronomy, taking the place of 
Botany, Ichthyology, &c. 

Nor was this all ; for, tacked on by way of an 
addenda to this dismal, chaotic document, was a 
horrible postscript, written on a smaUer card, 
enumerating a variety of lessons to be repeated 
correctly every morning: under penalty of two 
hours' solitary confinement in a deserted store- 
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room, smelling yillanously, and about equallj, of 
mice, musty apples, and pickled onions ; or, as a 
diversification, this might be commuted for one 
hour's exercise with diunb-bells, under the super- 
intendence of Miss Crabbbeshawe, in full official 
costume of blue spectacles and black cap. 

These lessons consisted of a page or a page and 
a half each of *' Blair's Preceptor," ** Magnall's 
Questions," " Why and Because," " The House we 
Live in," " The Stream of Time," a spelling-book, 
and certain arithmetical tables. The two first 
are tolerably familiar to most people. I found no 
fieiult with the Dictionary, which was easy to 
learn, if not interesting to remember, and had 
advanced through ABC, nearly to D, before Miss 
Grabbeshawe left Daundelyonn ; but there I stuck 
fast, nor was the odious book ever afterwards 
opened for the purpose of learning by rote. 
The .arithmetical tables, I suppose, were neces- 
sary evils ; but I did then, and do now, protest 
against " Why and Because : " a dreadful work to 
children, fiill of long, scientific explanations of 
experiments which we had neither the time nor 
the means to put into practice. 
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*• The House we Live in " was rendered equally 
odious bj its ghastlj title-page of a grinning 
skeleton ; whilst the ** Stream of Time " suggested 
to my imagmation a qoantily of writhing worms 
or snakes meandering over the paper^ thickly 
speckled with small names and the dates of 
corresponding events in history. I cannot but 
smile now, when looking back upon those by- 
gone days, I contemplate at a safe distance this 
terrible compendium which was our bete-noir, our 
day and night mare. 

I shall ever wonder at the perversion of intellect 
which caused Miss Grabbeshawe to mix up dancing 
and prayers, and to choose the hour immediately 
preceding dinner for such lessons as Ichthy- 
ology, Entomology, and Conchology, which were 
general illustrated by diagrams of the internal 
economy of reptiles, Ac, producing invariably 
the undesirable effect of depriving us of any 
little appetite we had left after our hard day's 
toil. 

Florence was by nature of a calm, indolent, 
and mild disposition; with intellectual powers 
of a far lower order than those of Angelica, 
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although in lighter accomplishments she greatly 
excelled. 

Angelica was, from the first moment, the especial 
pride and plague of Miss Crabbeshawe's heart 
Grifted with wonderfiil memory and ready appre- 
hension, she not only made astonishing progress in 
those endless branches of scientific knowledge in- 
flicted upon her, but delighted in tormenting Miss 
Crabbeshawe and in mystifying my uncle, parti- 
cularly at dinner-time, by running rapidly over 
a list of hard, ridiculous names learned by rote, 
of which even our governess could see the ab- 
surdity when thus demonstrated. 

** Pray do not give me any fish, dear imcle ; I 
cannot eat it, indeed I cannot," Angelica would 
say; **it reminds me of the lesson I have just 
learnt. How can you expect me to devour one 
of Pennant's third, or bony division; or, more 
properly speaking, one of the Thoracic sections of 
Linnseus, viz. : — The ventral fins placed beneath 
the pectoral fins ; genera. Father Lasher, goby, 
bullhead, dory, flounder, wrape, perch, stickle- 
back, gurnet, and mackerel I " 

As might have been expected, this ceaseless 
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strain upon our mental powers produced bitter 
results. In a very short space of time, physical 
debility and mental prostration manifested them- 
selves. 

How Miss Crabbeshawe had ever been induced 
to compile, much less adopt, such an extraordi- 
nary educational code will ever remain a mystery. 
Perhaps we were the first luckless wights upon 
whom she essayed its efiects — a set of blocks^ in 
fact, upon which she resolved to fit her intellec- 
tual wigs. Be that as it may, Florence was the 
first who succumbed beneath its application. The 
symptoms — and they were sufficiently alarming — 
were listlessness, languor, fEuntness, and inability to 
comprehend the most trivial observation unless 
repeated over and over again. Her sleep became 
more like stupor than natural rest ; and there was 
also a vacancy in her countenance which alarmed 
my aunt, who could not conceive **what ailed 
the child ; she must have eaten something which 
had disagreed with her ; perhaps poisoned herself 
with berries gathered from the hedges during our 
walks." 

Poor Florence! From debility and vacuity. 
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she passed into another phase of suffering: a 
feverish irritability of mind and body ensued. 
^^I cannot remain quiet for ten minutes," she 
complained* ^^I feel faint with weariness, and 
I know that rest is absolutely necessary to me, 
yet I cannot allow myself a moment's repose. 
The most painM part of it all is, that when I 
try to fix my attention upon any one subject, a 
sort of guilty consciousness comes over me that 
I am wasting my time. Let me be doing what 
I will, I always feel as though I ought to be doing 
something else ; and this idea paralyses me, and 
renders me incapable of all exertion." 

This- excitabiliiy gradually increased, and at 
last attacked her by night as well as by day. 
She could not sleep for more than an hour 
at a time; and in her dreams talked so wildly 
and incessantly, that Angelica (who, it may 
be remembered, shared her room) could not 
rest either, and declared that if this state of 
things lasted much longer her health would be 
mined* 

Florence was frightened at the idea of being 
taken away from us, and put into a room by her- 
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on the top of her wardrobe — ^you would have been 
frightened too, indeed you would. And I am 
alarmed, too, for Angelica ; even she is becoming 
silly and weak-minded. Oh, dear uncle, do help 
us 1 You can if you will : you must interfere. 
Oh, uncle, if mamma were here now P 

This supposition was too much for my own 
over-tasked strength, and, like the birds in the 
doleftil ditty of Cock Robin, 

" I fell to ciyiDg and sobbing." 

Poor Uncle Denne was completely "taken 
aback " at the sight, so little was he accustomed 
to see any of us cry. 

He pacified me according to the best of his 
ability ; and as for Florence, he talked about a 
little medicine and change of air, muttering some- 
thing about the necessity for reform; and. Us 
phaeton being at the door, he put on my garden 
hat and cloak with his own hands, and desiring 
the servant to tell Miss Grabbeshawe that he 
had taken me out, lifted me into the seat and 
drove off. 

On our return we stopped at the gate of Dr. 
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Blount's rustic residence^ and left a message to 
the effect that life. Denne would feel obliged by 
that gentleman calling at Daundelyoni; at his 
earliest conyenience. 

Accordingly the doctor came that evening ; and 
after the usual inyestigation of tongue^ and mani- 
pulation of wrist/ decided that the mind^ and not 
the body, had been attacked. Upon which 
announcement my uncle burst forth: — 

**I told you so, Barbara. Why, doctor, 
look here! here is a catalogue of learning (for 
so they are pleased to call it) worthy to be 
sent to one of the universities for examination. 
It is enough to scare any moderate capacity, even 
to peruse. Look here at this list of hours and 
half hours chopped up into little bits, not one 
of which, taken separately, is of the smallest use 
to the minds of these children. I have over and 
over again remonstrated with Mrs, Denne upon 
this subject, but am always met with the observa- 
tion that it is most injudicious to interfere between 
a governess and her pupils." 

^* Well," said Dr, Blount, ^^ all I have to remark 
is, that with Miss Crabbeshawe and her regulations 
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they sufficed to give a clue to the subject in 
dispute. 

I heard my uncle say: **Now, Miss Crabbeshawe, 
in the name of common sense, of what possible use 
can half an hour devoted to such subjects as mine- 
ralogy, ichthyology, and a host of other ** ologies/' 
prove ? I don't say that all knowledge is not valu- 
able to a certain extent ; but I think I could point 
out other subjects much better worth two hour's 
study. Well, and as relates to calisthenics, in 
my opinion they tend rather to harden and cause 
muscular development in the firame than to give 
grace in action; and as the latter is infinitely 
more desirable for young ladies than the former, 
I should much prefer the children being induced to 
carry a jar of wat«r, or sometUng of that sort, on 
their heads for half an hour or so during the day." 

It seemed to me as though Miss Crabbeshawe 
had put great restraint upon herself during this 
lecture ; for she said little, at least, that I could 
catcL Nothing beyond a few mild words of 
dissent, or qualified assent, reached my ears. 

My last journey, however, was rewarded by 
hearing my uncle say : — " AD these half hours 
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wUch the children waste in fragmentary studied 
have about the same effect upon their minds that 
pellets have in a pop-gun; each subject^ like 
a pellet; forces the last subject out of the barrel 
of their minds and leaves them just as empty; 
and,'' added he, «I wish I could feel that they 
were as little injured in the process." 

This simile between her system and a pop- 
gun put the finishing stroke to poor Miss Crab- 
beshawe's resistance ; for, with a voice trembling 
with rage and emotion, I heard her approach the 
door. This was the signal for a precipitate retreat 
on my part to the schoolroom — ^which I reached 
just in time to take my proper place, before she 
arrived, looking pale, rigid, trembling, and dis- 

comfitted. 

* * * • • 

I do not clearly remember all the circumstances 
which attended the departure of Miss Grabbeshawe, 
and the arrival of Miss Lambley. 

I recollect a few sincere, and a great many 
crocodile, tears being shed. But I better remem- 
ber the glorious interregnum which intervened, 
and which quite restored poor Florence to health : 
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to the infinite joy of my uncle^ and the annoyance 
of Aunt Barbara, who would much have preferred 
that she should have recovered a little before, or 
a little after^ this very inopportune moment. My 
aunt was one of that by no means uncommon class 
of persons who never understand a joke except 
when levelled against themselves, and then are 
powerless to reply to it ; the consequence of which 
was, that whenever my uncle mildly insinuated 
that he was after all the best doctor, whether of 
learning or medicine, in the family, and held up 
Florence as an example^ my aunt would become 
fidgetty and irascible, and found relief in nothing 
short of ordering us out of the room ; telling us to 
go and perform some ridiculous penance of the 
toilette, under the pretence either that our hair 
wanted brushing, or that our hands were dirty. 
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CHAPTER VII I. 

"WE ARE SEVEN." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

" Look back upon your hours of youth. 
What were your early years 
But scenes of childish cares and griefs? 

And say not childish tears 
Were nothing: at that time they were 
More than the young heart well could bear." 

ij. E. Xi. 

Hating dwelt at greater length than I intended 
upon Miss Crabbeshawe and her capabilities as 
an instructress^ partly from a desire to do her 
justice — ^for I believe her to have been both con- 
scientious and painstakings although I detested 
her — and partly to record how completely her 
value as an instructor or educator was neutra- 
lized by an adherence^ despite of all remonstrance, 
to a fragmental system of teaching, I shall sketch 
the peculiarities of her six successors more 
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cursorily; only remarking, that, save in name, 
their characteristics are exact sketches from the 
life. 

Miss Grabbeshawe was, after a short interreg- 
num, succeeded by Miss Lambley — a small, plump, 
sallow woman, with an unmeaning face, a soft 
voice, and a decided inability to pronounce the 
letter R. She was, moreover, the proud possessor 
of huge feet, which were generally encased in 
drab boots with black glazed leather toes. She 
was very amiable, very quiet, very cheerful, very 
industrious ; an excellent needlewoman, an enor- 
mous eater, and the tightest lacer I ever saw. 
She would have had a tolerable voice, had she not 
squeezed all the breath out of her body ; and she 
delighted in twittering small inane ballads, princi-* 
pally upon entomological or ornithological subjects, 
and having very scanty accompaniments, with a 
general tendency to lisp and run one word into 
another. She was delighted if we asked her to 
sing them, and would say with great simplicity; 
^* What would you like, my loves ? Shall I twy 
* Fly away, pwetty moth,' or ^ I'd be a buttafwy ; » 
of would you pwefer * Oh sing, sweet bird ; ' 
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or shall I sing you my own favouwite?" And 
she would forthwith begin, in a little insufficient 
wavering voice, with a good many false notes 
in the symphony, and very little bass anywhere — 

" Cheywy wipe, cheywy wipe. 
Wipe, wipe, I cwy.*' 

And she would promise to " twy to-mowow some 
of Bywon's, or Baywy Conwall's, or Maw's Iwish 
melodies; or, if we liked opewatic music betta, 
pewaps an Italian aywia;" which promise she 
would fulfil by panting forth— 

'* Ob, there's snot tin this swide wowld 

Da valley so sweet, 
Tas that vale in noose sbosom, 

The bwight waters smeet; 
Oh, the last ways of feelin 

Gand life must depart, 
T'ere the bloom mof that valley 

Shall fjBide from my heart — 

Yet tit was snot that tnature 
Bhad shed do'er the scene," &c. 

following it by "Cwedea si miseywa" or "Qual caw 
twadisti ; " generally ending these perpetrations 

with inducing Florence to become an accessory 

< 

to the murder of Rossini, by taking the contralto 
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portion of what Miss Lambley designated as 
** Giowno d'owwowe," 

She had her faults^ I confess. She was deplorably 
ignorant, very untidy ; and, as if in utter con- 
tradistinction to Miss Crabbeshawe, she had not 
the remotest idea of method in her habits, or 
mode of teaching. She would keep us, perhaps, 
for three hours in one day hard at work at geo- 
graphy, and then for a fortnight she would utterly 
ignore that respectable science. At another time 
she would be seized with a violent fit of natural 
history, wearying us night and morning, for ten 
days together, with long dissertations upon the 
haunts and habits of British vermin ; or, becom- 
ing suddenly a chronological monomaniac, would 
expect us to hold forth upon dates, and dates 
only, for a week : storing our brains with such 
crumbs of useful information as the following : — 
When were steel pens first invented ? " 
In what year did Pope Boniface II. die ? " 
" In what year was old London-bridge built ? ^ 
Being, however, more conscientious than clever, 
and seeing clearly the absurdly small [at)gress 
we made, she ultimately screwed up her courage. 
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and acknowledged frankly to my aunt her in- 
ability to perform the task she had undertaken. 
She said, with many honest tears — ^^I am veywy 
happy heewa. Madam; I love them all most twuly, 
but I feel that I am not acting wisely in wemaining; 
I am not dera enough to teach them as they ought 
to be taught, and I feel it to be my duty to leave 
you, though I wegwet it extwemely." 

Her resignation was accepted; a less onerous 
situation was found for her as nursery governess 
in the family of a gentleman farmer, and she 
departed. She often came to see us, until, in 
course of time, she married an opulent builder ; 
and we are bound to believe, that "she lived 
happily ever after." 

A Miss Tempest was the next who swayed our 
destinies. Unlike either Miss Crabbeshawe or 
Miss Lambley, she was young, clever, handsome, 
well educated, well informed, and a rather ac- 
complished person ; her manners were prepossess- 
ing, her mode of tuition simple, sensible, and 
practical. Under her charge we made consider- 
able progress, and soon became much attached to 
her. But alas I she had one fault ; so great in- 
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deed was it, that it overshadowed all her merits 
as a teacher : this was her temper, which, when 
roused, became violent, unmanageable, and even 
vindictive. She was not content with punishing 
a fault or oflFence, she would persecute it; and 
although I freely forgave her flourishing a carving 
knife over my head during my aunt and uncle's 
absence from home, and willingly promised never to 
divulge the fact, yet I could not forbear to com- 
plain of her having dropped hot sealing-wax on 
Florence's thumb-nail, by way of punishment for 
some trivial oflPence long since forgotten. 

Miss Tempest's stay at Daundelyonn, after the 
perpetration of this barbarity became known, 
sufficed only to enable her to pack her trunks and 
take her leave. We were all sorry to lose her ; 
and as for Florence, she made so little allowance 
for the sisterly affection which prompted me to 
make the complaint, that, in the first burst of her 
sorrow and indignation, she called me a '' med- 
dling little monkey," besides other epithets too 
numerous to mention ; nor was it imtil some time 
had elapsed that I could induce her to forgive my 
interference. 
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If I remember rightly. Miss Caxrington followed 
next She arriyed from London one lovely even- 
ing in July, and had scarcely time to dress for 
dinner — at which family reunion it was, as I have 
before said, my uncle's pleasure that we should all 
assemble. She then made her first appearance in a 
costume so dazzling, with chains, bare arms, blonde, 
and shoulders, that, as she sat shining gorgeously 
in the fiiU blaze of an evening sunlight, she quite 
eclipsed our tapestried Queen of Sheba, and made 
even King Solomon in all his glory look dim and 
shabby. My uncle seemed struck with this extra* 
ordinary apparition ; but he was studiously polite, 
although evidently displeased. 

My aunt could not so easily conceal her sur- 
prise. Miss Carrington, however, evidently con- 
strued their unmistakeable astonishment into an 
expression of admiration at her fashionable and 
brilliant appearance ; for she tossed her ringlets, 
twirled her bracelets, smoothed her flounces, and 
stared through her eyeglass at each and all in suc- 
cession, with an air of unbounded self-satisfaction. 
She was evidently determined to make a great 
effect, and in one sense she perfectly succeeded. 

VOL. L I 
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Since those days I haye seen many affected 
people, and have frequently been highly amused 
to observe their various modes of displaying 
their several peculiar species of folly; but I 
certainly never saw any such attempts equal 
those of Miss Carrington. She could neither eat, 
drink, look, speak, nor — ^I verily believe — sleep 
naturaUy. 

She commenced by finding fault with the 
soup — ^which, be it observed, was excellent 

" Oh ! dear me " — ^here interposed a succession of 
small coughs — *^ soVery warm — cayenne, no doubt 
— my throat is so sensitive — cayenne invariably 
affects me in this manner — ^hegh — ^hegh — ^hegh. 
May I trouble you for a little iced water, if you 
please?" Here followed another little peal of 
coughs. Uncle Denne regretted that it was out 
of his power to offer her what she desired. The 
coldest and clearest of spring water — ^water that 
would make your teeth chatter in the height of 
summer — ^was always to be had from the old well 
under the Donjon tower, but an ice-house was 
a luxury yet to be obtained. Miss Carrington 
truly deplored this deficiency^ for she almost 
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lived upon iced water during the summer 
months; she scarcely knew how she should exist 
without it ** Would she take some fish ? " asked 
Aunt Barbara, by way of changing the subject. 
"Thank you," (with the eyeglass in position) 
" a mere atom. Oh I salmon, is it not ? No, thank 
you*; I never could eat boiled fish of any kind." 
My aunt regretted this, but her regret did not 
seem to affect her appetite, or to interfere with 
the dispensation of her salmon trout 

Here Miss Carrington leaned back in her chair, 
and, with her eyeglass still elevated, began a 
critical examination of our dining-room and its 
contents. After some time she condescended to 
admire the tapestry ; so charmingly Gothic, really 
quite a remnant of the dark ages*— and she par- 
ticularly wished to know where my uncle had 
procured that very delicious old banner in the 
haU. 

"Procured? I suppose you mean bought ?" said 
my uncle, sharply; and for a moment the hot 
blood mounted redly to his brow. " Procured ! 
bought I That bamier. Miss Carrington, was bought 
at a higher rate, sold at a dearer price, than any 

] 2 
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you dream of. It cost the life of a brave man ; 
it won the heart of a fair woman." For a 
moment my uncle gazed indignantly at Miss 
Carrington's silly face^ her large nose, retreating 
forehead, and long upper lip; their sheep-like 
expression being rendered more conspicuous for 
the moment by the effect produced upon her by 
his excited tone and manner. Then, as if a sud- 
den conception of the utter emptiness and pre- 
tension of her character burst upon him, a^merry 
twinkle lighted his bright blue eye, a mischievous 
smile curled his still handsome lip, and he added 
in a mysterious 80tto voce, ^^That banner. Miss 
Carrington, was bought at a shop in which neither 
you nor I would like to have been customers: 
it was won by my ancestor. Count Robert the 
Devil, from Eang Saladin, at the battle of Both- 
well Brig 1" 

This was a tolerably startling assertion; but 
the measure of our amazement was ccnnplated by 
Miss Carrington's taking it for granted, and merely 
remarking — "How very interesting; you don't 
say ao! Ah! that dear SaladinI" and continuing 
to play alternately with her knife^ fork, and eye- 
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glass^ and to refase in succession— beef, because 
it disagreed with her ; lamb, because she had had 
it for luncheon; and veal cutlets, because they 
were uneatable unless dressed with tomata fiance. 
At last, however, she succeeded in sii^^allowing 
about two teaspoonftds of minced chicken, followed 
by a quantity of puff pastry ; and she wanted effer- 
yescing lemonade or eau gazeme, neither of which 
did we happen to have. 

After dinner she found the drawing-room too 
hot, and her own room too gloomy, obsolete, and 
funereal; in fact, the whole establishment was on 
a footing totally at variance with that which she 
had led herself to expect. She intimated to us 
that the relative who had educated her held a high 
situation in or near the Castle at Windsor ; and 
that, from Kving m such constant proximity to the 
Court from her childhood, she had acquired ideas 
of refinement but ill-suited to her present altered 
condition. She boasted, she exaggerated, she 
Committed horrible grammatical mistakes, besides 
blunders geographical and chronological. She 
talked a long tune to my uncle upon the prospects 
of the Quaker settlements in Transylvania, and 
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about those dear Magis in Hungary, winding up 
with an expression of intense interest in the fiiture 
condition of the Slaves^ as she denominated the 
Sclavonic race. Her affectation was only exceeded 
by her intense ignorance. In less than a week she 
was returned, with a handsome gratuity, to the; 
relative who held so high a position in the pre- 
cincts of the Court; and who was, on inquiry 
made, found to be one of the lodge-keepers, by 
name John Carr, and father of the aforesaid 
Annette Carrington, otherwise plain Ann Carr. 

This govematorial phenomenon was in turn 
succeeded by the orphan daughter of a poor 
clergyman — a pale, pretty, pensive, and interesting 
girl, accomplished, ladylike, and high principled ; 
who soon became the gentle friend and favourite, 
of the whole household* Dear Emily Level — 
good reason had I to love her, good reason to 
lament her early loss. All the glorious thoughts 
and playfiil fancies which had " peaked and pined" 
in the imnatural hotbed of Miss Crabbeshawe's 
forcing-house, all the impetuous yet affectionate, 
and forgiving temper and disposition which had 
hardened into sullen stubbornness under Miss 
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Tempest's iron rule, Emily Lovel revivified, and 
guided once more into the old and pleasant paths. 
The natural indolence and desultory dreaminess 
of my natore, which, through Miss Lambley's want 
of energy, had become a very incubus upon me, 
she conquered and controlled. She it was who 
quickened into life my hitherto parrot-like know- 
ledge of religious duties, who aroused my long 
dormant notions of honour. She once more won me 
to exert my crushed and stupified mental energies, 
by evincing imaffected sympathy and childlike 
delight at my success, and by her kind and touch- 
ing mortification at my defeat. She soon became 
the pet and darling of us all ; no longer the ^^ Miss 
Lovel " of the schoolroom, the " dear madam " 
of the library, but the *^ Emily dear " of both 
uncle and aunt, and the '^ darling Emmie " of my- 
self and sisters. Even now, in these later days, 
when investigation of character has become habi- 
tual, I cannot analyse the process by which she 
managed so speedily and completely to obtain 
the ascendancy over us alL Every one of us, from 
my uncle down to PhcBbe Sackett, caressed and 
obeyed her. If she had a "system," she hid 
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it most skilfully ; we could discover none. No 
potentate ever governed his people with a firmer 
handj and delighted were we that she should do 
so; like loving children^ the household never 
sought to enquire how she ruled. So light was 
the yoke, and so pleasant to be borne, that its 
untimely removal was cause of deep and lasting 
sorrow. Dear, gentle Emily I What I might 
eventually have become under her mild and judi- 
cious guidance I know not; she was too soon taken 
from us. 

** EUe 6tait de ce monde oii lea plus beUes choses ont le pire 
dettin, 
Et rote, elle a yecu ce que viy&at lea roses, Tespace d'on 
matin.** 

She faded gently from us like a flower, and all 
that is loft of dear Emily Lovel is a white marble 
slab in the little village church of Daundelyonuj 
whoreupcoi is inscribed her name, and the date 
i^ hor death; a pencil sketch of her sweet &ce, 
done by Angelica on the day befiure she died ; a 
(ew boi>k»» which she gave us as keepsakes when 
dyii^ and the deathless ni^nnory of her transcen- 
dmt gooilneti^ and her gentle grace. 
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Sweet Emily I I feel it to be little short of de- 
secratiotn to sully the page which bears her name 
with that of the bold^ bad woman^ who took her 
vacant place. And yet what matters it? Emily has 
gone to await the resurrection of the Just, and per- 
haps her successor has done so likewise. The purity 
of the one can never be suUied by the impurity of 
the other. Truth, however, must and shall be told, 
so let my narrative pursue its course ; and let me 
record that we had a governess named Theresa 
Vane, with whose appearance we were greatly 
prepossessed, and with whose manners we were 
strongly fascinated. Easy and elegant in tone 
and figure, her selfishness hid itself under the 
appearance of self-denial ; her falseness bore all 
the external attributes of truth. She was, 
indeed, a marvellous woman I A certain degree 
of boldness, which in most people would have 
been unpleasant, was, in her <^e, tempered by a 
polished grace which I have never seen equalled. 
Some portion of her " effect ^ was owing to her 
foreign manner both of dress and speech. A slight 
accent and rather quaint mode of expression, 
sufficiently accounted for by a long residence on 
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the Continent^ added considerably to her personal 
attractions, wMch were stiU farther heightened by 
the variety and versatility of her accomplishments. 
She could play, sing, recite, and read aloud admir- 
ably ; paint, sketch inimitable caricatures, dance, 
ride, drive, and improvise, each or all at a mo- 
ment's notice, and all equally welL 

My uncle magnified her, because she evinced a 
lively interest in his hops and horses; she was 
popular with my aunt, because she appeared to 
enter heart and soul into all her little fiissy plans 
and senseless methods; Florence was enchanted 
by her music, and Angelica raved about her 
dancing ; Harold liked her exceedingly because 
she flattered him on every possible occasion ; 
Edwy delighted in her because she amused him ; 
the servants were in raptures with the soft-spoken 
lady who thanked them so prettily for all they 
did, and gave them such handsome presents into 
the bargain. By nature she was fitted to play no 
mean part in the stage of life, but fate willed it 
otherwise, and had allotted to her no higher 
position than that of a governess ; and no doubt 
it was this war of aspirations against destiny 
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which led a naturally rather unscrupulous character 
astray. 

Under her auspices everything connected with 
the. schooboom progressed smoothly and satis- 
&ctorily. We made giant strides in all the 
lighter accomplishments, and fair advances in 
heavier study. Our manners and appearance 
were improving rapidly. Both my uncle and aunt 
cited Miss Vane as the very best of women, and 
a model for all governesses, when Fate decreed 
that all their prepossessions should be rudely 
scattered to the winds. 

Upon one occasion my unde had been obliged 
to go on business to a neighbouring watering- 
place. At the hotel he chanced to find one of his 
former grooms established there as postboy ; a 
mutual recognition ensued; and the man (Jem 
Halloway by name) in his joy at seeing his old 
master, became very communicative. 

"I heerd of you t'other day, sir," said Jem, 
^^ from a lady as cummed from your place ; suffen 
of a wedding party, I reckon. I never seed the 
gent afore, but the lady I know'd d'rectly I sets 
heyes on her, being no more nor less than Miss 
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Wane, the gav'ness. Weny glad I was to hear 
as she was married, tho' I didn't take much count 
of the gent — Captain Maxwell, he called hisself — 
bnt if ever I see Sir Harry Wanghan, Barrownite, 
alive and well, I seen him then, and sartin snre ; 
and I made so bold as to look one day when I 
was a takin' of him up a letter and was a waiting 
for the hanswer, and I peeped intOsthe grand 
dressin' box as was hopen on his table, and I see 
the tops of the silver pots, and they had got a 
haitch and a wee^ (these were the nearest ap* 
proaches Jem could make to the sound of the 
letters), ^^and the crestis on 'em was a pig's head (a 
boar's head some calls 'em) which is the Waughan 
crest as everybody knows, or aleastways ought, 
all the world over." Jem continued his story by 
describing the gentleman as ^^a flashy-looking 
chap, werry 'airy about the gills ; " andgaveitas 
his opinion that " it was a runaway match, as the 
gent had changed his name, and the lady weared 
no weddin' ring, and seemed put out like when she 
seen him." 

I need not say that my uncle was greatly 
surprised by this startling intelligence ; the more 
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SO as Miss Yane had been absent from Daunde- 
lyonn during the time that Jem declared she was 
living at his master's house under the name^ and 
passing as the wife^ of the soi-disant Captain 
Maxwell^ whom Jem had made out to be Sir 
Harry Yaughan. She had obtained leave of 
absence on the plea of wishing to visit a relative 
who was going to India, and had returned to 
Daundelyonn loaded with costly presents, the gifls 
as she said, of this dear friend. 

Jem averred that he had suspected ^^ something 
queer and underhandlike in the whole perceedin, 
for the lady didn't seem reglar right down happy 
as a bride ought to be, but was jolly by fits and 
starts, and there never seemed no rest in her; 
sometimes," as Jem said, ^^ taking on a sulky fit 
for a day or two, and then Sir Harry, leastways 
the Captain, he'd off to the jewller's or the 
drapier's, and would bring her a lot of things 
back: beautifrd handsome gifts he guv her, as 
I see, for I druv 'em out a hairing every day — a 
watch all set with dimints, and a bracelet all reel 
gold, with hearts a hanging all round, and a beauti- 
fdl book of pictures^ and a real Injy chain, and a 
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pencil-case set with bluestones^ and a pinkgownd, 
as my missus says was worth twelve guineas at 
least. She was werry good, for she showed 
us everything as they'd got; and a real erminy 
Air muff, and a welwet cloak, and heaps of 
hankerchirs as thin as thin — ^real splendid things 
they was ; and he give her his pictur too, done 
werry small in a locket to hang round her neck ; 
and the day after that was got, Iwent up to Lun- 
nun for master, and when I come back they was 
gone." 

My uncle of course said nothing, but returned 
hurriedly to Daundelyonn the same afternoon, 
and proceeding at once to his Den — ^that in which 
I had waited so long among his whips and deed- 
boxes to tell him of Florence's illness — ^he sum- 
moned Miss Vane to a private interview, where 
they remained closeted for an hour or more. What 
passed between them did not then transpire. That 
she had a fair, though not an open trial, I am cer- 
tain; but she retired to her own room pale and 
incensed, and without a moment's delay com- 
menced packing her boxes. This accomplished, she 
put on her bonnet and shawl; and while her liig- 
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gage was being placed on the postchaise which 
had bronght Uncle Denne home, and which he 
had ordered to wait, she beguiled the time by 
playing in her briUiant manner one of Beethoven's 
most difficult sonatas. She then slowly and 
calmly descended the staircase, silently entered 
the chaise, bestowed a gracefxd farewell and a 
handsome douceur upon the servants who showed 
her out, ordered the postboy to proceed to the 
first post-town on the London road ; and, leaning 
languidly back, with a smiling face, untinged by 
any expression of remorse or regret, drove slowly 
up the old avenue and left Daundelyonn for 
ever. 

Tears aft;erwards my uncle told us Jem Hallo- 
way's story ; adding, that so firmly was he con- 
vinced of the lady described being no other than 
Miss Vane, that on her entering the room he had 
deliberately walked up to her, and without preface 
or explanation, at once opened the locket 'which 
was suspended round her neck ; which, as he had 
anticipated, contained the portrait of Sir Harry 
Yaughan, with whose features he was perfectly 
familiar. He then intimated to her that the gentle- 
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man was a married man and a Toui, besides being 
a gambler of bad repute, and be^ed her to explain 
the circumstance by which his portrait came into 
her possession. This she had not only declined to 
do, but had also refiised to afford the slightest 
explanation, or enter into any particulars as to 
how she had formed this disreputable acquain- 
tance. She had treated his appeal to her better 
feelings with scorn, and had laughed at the 
expression of his honest indignation at her worth- 
lessness. He ftirther told us, that she had not 
attempted to deny the truth of Jem's statement, 
or to palliate her abominable conduct ; but, that 
being hardened and shameless, she had begged to 
be allowed to leave a house in which ^^ she had 
been insulted ; " that he had told her the carriage 
had orders to wait for her, when she had declared 
twenty minutes would suffice for her to make 
all her arrangements; that she had begged him 
to oflbr her best compliments to Mrs. Denne, 
then absent on a visit, her very kind remem- 
brances to the young ladies, and with a dig- 
nified reverence to himself had glided out of the 
room. 
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** A cold, heartless hussy ! devil take her ! " added 
Uncle Deime, his indignation rekindling as he 
recounted her delinquencies; "but a deuced 
clever woman nevertheless. God help her 1 " 

I think the first real enjoyment which I had 
felt since becoming an orphan, arose &om the 
delightftd sense of freedom which the sudden 
and mysterious departure of Miss Yane inspired. 
Not that I was idle, or ceased to study ; on the 
contrary, 1 wcfrked harder than ever, and made 
fiur greater progress, though perhaps in rather 
a more desultory way, than during the reigns 
of -either Miss Crabbeshawe, Miss Tempest, or 
Miss Lambley. 

The great charm to me consisted in the liberty 
to do just what I liked when I liked, in place of 
being sentenced to sums in compound addition 
when my head was full of effects of light and 
shadow, and I was dying to get to work with my 
crayons ; or being perched on the music-stool of 
repentance, when a fit of the fidgets had driven 
all the harmony out of my soul, and made me 
feel good for nothing but to lie in the shade 
and seek tranquillity in the pages of Goethe 
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or ScMler, with a German dictionary for a 
pillaw. 

Dear delightful days of freedom, how fast ye 
fled I — ^yet how happy was I whilst ye lasted. My 
favourite haunt was the platform on the top of the 
donjon keep. It was the highest remaining portion 
of Daundelyonn ; a half ruined, ivy-clad tower, 
from whose battlements a magnificent and exten*^ 
sive view could be obtained over meadow, hill, and 
valley, until the blue sea melted info the yet bluer 
heaven above it 

Here, crouched in an embrasure half hidden by 
the tangled wreaths of woodbine and ivy, I dreamed 
away these transitory holidays; my unheeded 
sketchbook lying open on my lap, my neglected 
paints baking in the sun ; and my half-closed eyes 
fixed upon the distant ocean, which gleamed and 
glittered like a silver veil on the horizon, or 
sleepily watching the changing clouds as they 
gathered and dispersed in the broad expanse of 
sky. 

What wild visions would have been recorded, 
had I transferred to the paper on my knee the 
fancies which flitted through jny mind! What 
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chequered recollections of the past^ what fantastic 
fiincies of the Aiture, what strange ideal vision- 
ary hosts peopled the broad panorama outspread 
before me I 

I do not now remember how long these glorious 
day-dreams lasted; but I well recollect being 
suddenly and rudely awakened &om them, by 
a domestic thunder-clap in the shape of a French 
governess. 

*^ Sophie,'* said my uncle, one fine morning — as, 
book in hand, I was escaping to my dear old 
haunt — ^while he was mounting his roan cob Sir 
Toby ; " your aunt thinks you too young at present 
to be left to your own devices. Your sisters and 
cousins take up all her time ; and as she cannot 
undertake to introduce another Miss Denne into 
society with four young ladies of that name 
already on her hands, she has decided on 
having another governess for you; a French 
lady, who is an accomplished musician, an 
excellent artist, and a first rate needlewoman. 
I hope you will be a good girl, and make the 
most of your time, if only to please me ; but you 
will be glad of all this learning some day, dear 
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child^ I promise yon, and school-days will soon be 
over — soon be over, Sophie dear. Mademoiselle 
M^janel will be here on Tuesday evening : good 
bye, goodbye !" And away went Sir Toby and my 
uncle up the long avenue at a brisk trot, followed 
by old Jem Yeo, his groom and general factotum, 
on a great, sprawling, long-legged bay, called 
"Chanticleer," with four or five favourite dogs 
at their heels. How well I remember that in- 
separable group ! How often in after years 
those horses and their riders trotted in and out 
of the retina of my mind's eye, with Ben Jermin, 
the gardener, standing staring open-mouthed aft;er 
them, and his half silly son, "Dull Billy,'* as 
Morgan used to call him in her Welsh idiom, lean- 
ing on a spade in the background, both with their 
hats off in honour of their master. 

Mademoiselle M^janel arrived punctually on 
Tuesday. I cannot say that I was prepossessed by 
her appearance at first sight She was a short, 
broad-shouldered, wasp- waisted, little woman, 
with an angular frame and a three cornered, cat- 
like fexje ; her hair was so black that it imparted 
to the skin of her head a faint blue tint or 
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shadow^ like the stubbly chin of a dark whis- 
kered man; her thin arched eyebrows gave her 
an astonished appearance; small, round, glitter- 
ing, black eyes ; a highly hooked nose, reminding 
one of a parrot's beak; a pair of thin and 
strongly compressed red lips, concealing a row of 
dazzlingly white teeth ; a scraggy neck, a sharp 
treble voice, arms and legs more like those of 
a highly dried mummy or skeleton than a being 
of flesh and blood; these made up the personal 
attractions of Mademoiselle M^janel. 

My first impression was one of unqualified 
dread ; Florence shuddered at her sharp shrill 
tones; and Angelica shrank from contact with 
her cold white claw. As to Harold, who happened 
to be at home when he ought to have been at 
his tutor's, I thought his amazement at her limbs 
would never cease. He called her a ghoule, a vam- 
pire, a resuscitated capuchine ; and I really believe 
was half afraid of the poor little, half-starved- 
lobking atomy. I certainly shuddered when I 
thought of the long wintry days I had to spend 
with her when shut up in the desolate bowpr 
chamber — she was so goblin-like. 
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Poor Ma'amselle ! Long before the winter came 
I had learned to look with [Hty and oompaasiiMi 
on the being who I had at first conjured into 
a Madame de Brinvilliers. Appearances were 
never less to be trusted than in this instance. 
If there ever existed a harmless^ amiable, TomaDr 
tic> little coward, Celestine Mejanel was one. 
She caused me many a hearty laugh. But nerer 
one tear. Poor, silly, clever, eccentric Celestine, 
if I could not conscientiously call you my firiend, 
you were at any rate very far from bemg my 
enemy. She was the seventh, and I am delighted 
to add, the last of our governesses ; and although 
the last, she was by no means the least remark- 
able among that group. She was indeed a strange 
being, and one whom it is far from easy to 
describe ; not so much from the absence of what 
may be called mental expression, as from its 
extreme spottiness and minute versatility. The 
negative fact of the absence of any positive harm 
in her character could hardly be said to be 
compensated for by the presence of any actual 
goodness; the modicum of each, when blended, 
made but a feeble neutral tint. Her most 
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Striking pecoUarities were exceeding timidity, 
and a marvelloos absence of mind; these, taken 
in i»)mbination with remarkable short-sighted- 
ness, gave her a galvanic and almost hysteri- 
cal neryoosness of manner, which would have 
been painftd to witness had it not been irresis- 
tibly comic 

Ernest, in the periodical visits which he paid ns 
from the preparatory school at which his Uncle 
Harcourt had placed him, used, with all the 
relish for petty persecution inherent in a school- 
boy, to delight in teasing her unceasingly. He 
led her through puddles, dragged her up banks, 
and over hills; he paralysed her with tales 
of haunted rooms and spectral visits ; dread- 
ful murders were improvised for her special de- 
lectation ; all the minute circumstances attending 
the commission of daring burglaries in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood were invented for her 
edification; every harmless pedlar or pedestrian 
was metamorphosed into a footpad, and every 
chance equestrian was suggested to be a highway- 
man. 

Her knowledge of the theory of music was 
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considerable ; her execation both on the harp and 
piano was brilliant and vigorous, if not remark- 
able for taste and delicacy of touch. 

But her genius, her specialUS, was for every 
kind of fancy-work ; it occupied all her attention, 
it injured her health, and exhausted her pocket. 
The roses in her tapestry-work needed nothing 
but perftune ; the tendrils of the vine wreath she 
embroidered upon my aunt's most filmy cambric 
handkerchief rivalled the finest Dresden-work, 
and bore the closest inspection. Her netting was 
the most even, and her knitting the softest and 
richest, ever seen; her crochet-work was the 
most intricate, and her bead-work the most 
brilliant. 

But alas I for any usefiil purpose her industry 
was never exerted ; indeed, it seemed as though 
the very thought of practically applying the firuits 
of it to the industrial purposes of domestic life 
was positive pain to her. 

Her arrival was quite an era in the life of 
my twin cousins; who, like most unintellectual 
persons, revelled in the mysteries of silk and 
wool-work. They would hang over her for hours. 
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entranced by the meanderings of a new cro- 
chet pattern, or the intricacies, of a bead-work 
pnrse. 

But as for myself, I was grievously disap- 
pointed. I had hoped, on learning that Madlle. 

■ 

M^janel, among other acquirements, was a perfect 
needlewoman, that I should learn to make my 
own clothes— an object which it had been my 
desire to attain for some time. How my visions 
of utility faded! Mademoiselle had about as 
much notion of making a dress or a flounce as 
she had of cutting out the main-sail of a line- 
of-battle ship; while as to hemming, stitching, 
felling, and herring-bonmg, they were as much 
Hebrew to her as the hieroglyphic pattern of 
Madlle. M^janel's crochet work — 1 plain, 1 double, 
1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 
1 chain, and through the four chain stitches of 
the last row work 6 treble in the next stitches 
as before: work 1 plain, 1 double, 1 treble, 
1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 
1 double, 1 plain — was Arabic to me. 

With the exception of about three hours' hard 
practice daily at her ponderous symphonies and 
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sonatas — the elephantine or manunoth style of 
music in which she excelled — and another hour 
or two devoted to picking and pecking at the 
gaudiest silk and most glistening of beads with 
a barbed implement of torture called a crochetr 
needle^ Mademoiselle spent her time stretched 2t 
foil length on her back, her hooked nose buried 
in the exciting pages of a French romance, 
and her attenuated ankles dangling over the hig^ 
end of a 8o£i ; a pencil-case, held in her mouth 
like a^ gilded cigar, being ever ready to mark 
such passages as were to her of thrilling in- 
terest. 

While she was thus employed, we took her 
place at both harp and piano, and were supposed 
to be receiving an immense amount of benefit 
firom her instrumental experience. 

As I had the questionable taste to dislike this 
school of harmony, I at first found diese music 
lessons an intense bore ; but having speedily dis- 
covered that it mattered not a straw what I played, 
so that it was loud enough, when Mademoiselle 
became immersed in the sea of sentiment her 
boo^ provided, I soon became oblivious of the 
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complicated quayers and semiquavers before me ; 
and, launching out into wild wanderings of my 
own composition, played such whimsical volun- 
taries as the walls of old Daundelyonn had never 
echoed either before or since. 

One day, whilst playing these " whimsigaries" — 
to borrow a word from Morgan's vocabulary — I 
chanced suddenly to look up, and found Ernest 
at my side. 

"Whose music is that you are playing?" said 
he, quickly. 

I glanced to the sofa at Mademoiselle ; and, lay- 
ing my finger on my lip, took up the sonata be- 
fore me. 

** This is Beethoven's," I replied, offering it 
to him. His quick eye at once detected the 
evasion. 

** No, no ; not that one. I have not time 
to hear it now ; but you must play me that piece 
you were firing away at when I came in. I know 
nothing about composers ; but the piece you were 
playing in K minor, fifteen naturals, was excellent, 
and will wash well ; that is the one you must play 
again." 
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M.d«n^K, sMl voice ^^ r^ rep,,. 

'' Monsieur Emiste was he droll ! He me make 
to laugh always ; oh^ too^much I K minor^ fifteen 
naturals I Did you neaivere hear so fimny ? and 
it vash, too ! — zee music vash I Ha, ha, ha !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ERIC. 

'* There are some moments in our &te 
That stamp the colour of our days : 
As, till then, life had not been felt, 

And mine was sealed in the slight gaze 
Which fixed my eye, and fired my brain, 
And bowed my heart beneathrthe chain.** 

Li, £. L. 

I STILL wanted some months of sixteen years of 
age when my cousin Eric returned from abroad. 
How well I remember his arrival. He came unex- 
pectedly on one lovely evening in autumn^ from 
Rome and Paris, in which cities he had finished 
the education which had been commenced at 
Heidelberg. 

I had been out with Aunt Barbara in the huge 
claret-coloured tub of a family carriage ; taking one 
of those dismal penitential drives, which, now that 
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my sisters as well as mj cousins were what is 
called ** out," fell too often to my share. 

Very weary was I that day, for my aunt had 
paid an unusually long round of visits, and had 
found nearly everybody " at home." If morning 
calls, even in London, are disagreeable obligations, 
where there are so many subjects of common daily 
interest to afford fuel for conversation, and where 
the greater number of visitors — to say nothing 
of their higher intellectual tone — almost always 
insures the finding some amusing persons among 
the dull ones ; how doubly, trebly disagreeable, 
tiresome, and fatiguing, must such visits be in a 
quiet country neighbourhood, among prosy stay-at- 
home people, narrow-minded and prejudiced as all 
stay-at-home people must ever be ; and more pap* 
ticularly so when the visit is paid in the middle of 
a hot day in September, with the thermomet^ at 
ninety-two degrees in the shade, and all the gentle- 
men are out shooting. 

I was flushed, wearied, and faint; for one among 
my aunt's many whims was to have the window on 
her side of the carriage always shut, be the 
weather what it might; and on that day it so 
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happened^ that the only breath of air stirrmg 
came from the side on which she sat I was tired 
to death of hearing the twaddling small-talk of 
old Lady Louisa Temperly, who had favoured us 
with a minute account of her pet poodle " Mon-^ 
sieur's'' sudden illness, and almost miraculous 
recovery. The story had been aggravated by a 
detestable lisping accent, caused by her false 
teeth, which were mounted in an elaborate gold 
scaffolding — an ivory picture in a gilded frame, 
which flashed in the sun when she laughed. 

Her twaddle, I well remember, ran on thus :— - 
"And then I thaid to my maid, * Thara, the dog 
will die ; thend for Dr. Blount thith inthtant;' but 
Dr. Blount wath attending a poor woman of the 
village in her confinement with twinth, and could 
not come: though I really think he might have 
put off the twinth for thuch an old friend and 
cuthtomer ath I am. However, my dear Mitheth 
Denne, he could not, or would not come, and I 
wath in dethpair,. and *Mothu' wath getting 
worth and worth. At lath Thara thaid, * Law ! 
your Ladythip, give him thome cathtor oil,' 
and we thent for thome, and put it in milk 
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and poked it down hith poor throat with a 
teathpoon^ and it made him thick — tho thick, 
poor dear I — ^but he got better from that inthtant, 
and now he's ath well ath ever." This, and the 
thermometer at ninety-two degrees, with a wasp 
buzzing in the room, was not enlivening. 

I had been annoyed, too, by the malicious 
gossip of old Miss Rowlandson, who indulged us 
with her "own private opinion" of her various 
neighbours, whether acquaintances or not — ^their 
friends, relations, and household affairs — in a most 
amusing, but infinitely more mischievous manner. 

Instead of drawling and lisping like poor effete 
old Lady Louisa, she jerked out her sentences 
energetically, as if she were pelting her victims 
with small slanders. Her budget of scandal ran 
thus : — 

"Can any one tell me what has become of 
Captain Vesey ? I have not seen him for ages. 
Poor fellow, I'm afraid he and his wife don't agree 
so well as might be wished. I don't know it for 
a certainty. I was told by the brother of a 
great friend of Mrs. Vesey's first cousin, that 
there has been — what shall I say ? — a quarrel ? 
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no. Difference ? no. A coolness ? yes ; I should 
radifir say a coolness between them^ for some 
time. She is thought a pretty woman^ I believe ; 
I don't admire her myself— -so monstrously stoat 
—quite mountainous : so much colour^ too (Miss 
Rowlandson was herself pale as a parsnip and 
thin to attenuation). Some people think her 
good-looking; and pretty women will^ you know^ 
go a little too fiu* in their love of admiration. 
I have been told that, Ht the last assize ball, she 
did carry on such a scandalous flirtation with 
that odious Lord Harry Dalton, that poor Captain 
Vesey was quite furious— every one quite pitied 
him. Let me see, she was a Clavering — a daugh- 
ter of that Miss Clavering who married three 
husbands — suecessivelyy of course, I mean. This 
daughter was by Major Clavering, her second 
husband, and cousin too — same family name. 
Her first was a Mr. Gwynne. When the Major 
died she mairried Mr. Cunningham, and he is 
living still, poor man I Ah I the Claverings were 
always a little flighty. I don't like to say too 
much, for we are connected with them — and it 
does not seem well in a relative to run down the 
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wife of our — ^yet the relationship is very remote ; 
my half-brother's wife's micle married the eldest — 
no, not the eldest, the second— dau^ter of Captain 
Clavering's first cousin's mother's stepson's wife." 

I was equally tired of hearing pretty silly Miss 
Jeannetta Devayne's rhapsodies about the race- 
ball, and the hunt-ball, and the assize-ball, and 
the charming costume she wore at the toxophilite 
fi^te ; and about Captain Horace Grardiner, of the 
24th Lancers, and Major Courtenay of the 233rd, 
and her minute description of the lovely new dress 
she had just invented for Sir Brutus Bouverie's 
approaching ball. **Only fancy, love I a tunic 
of pink tarlatane over white glac^, looped with 
convolvolus wreaths and real stuffed humming- 
birds." Then followed an account of the conquests 
she had made at Lady Louisa's last picnic, where 
she wore a perfect gem of a blue bonnet, with 
lilies of the valley and moss-rose buds. *^0h 
what a darling Captain Gardiner is I And that dear 
Major ; what loves of black moustaches ! " Only 
she was not quite sure, she thought she liked 
Horace Gardiner's light ones best ; and did I know 
Charles Jennings, of the 212th? &c. &c. 
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Sucli was her conversation ; from which subjects 
of dress^ dancings and beaux^ nothing would lure 
her, though I tried my best by starting music, 
poetry, and the last new novel. Yet even this trashy 
prattle was less oppressive than poor, good, stupid, 
vulgar Mrs. Fenton's sleepy talk about her nine 
uninteresting children. How Freddy frightened 
her by coughing a good deal on Thursday night, 
and she &ncied it was hooping-cough coming on, 
but it turned out nothing after all; and how 
Fanny had come out all of a rash, and she had set 
it down for measles, but it wasn't; and how Teddy 
had cut three teeth in two days, and how it had 
pulled down the child ; and how one of Lucy's 
ankles was weak; and George suffered from indiges- 
tion ; and how the baby slept with his thumb in his 
mouthy and woke up invariably when that member 
was removed by the nurse; and how strange it 
was that red currants always disagreed with Emily, 
though white ones did not hurt her a bit. 

With these, and many other similar family pheno- 
mena, did Mrs. Fenton indulge us. Very tired 
was I indeed of all this, and thoroughly glad when 
I heard my aunt say " home " at last, and I felt 
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the cool shadow of the glorious old avenue dice 
more fall upon mj brow like the soft' hand of a 
comforting spirit 

^^Soph," said Florence, meeting me hurriedly 
in the corridor which led to our apartments; 
^^ Eric has come, and brought with him such a 
strange creature — his name is Max. He has 
long light hair, and blue eyes, and a rough 
coat ; such an outlandish, wild-looking animal, but 
very handsome. Oh, Soph, how tired you seem } 
and there are those stupid people coming to dinner : 
that horrid old Sir Brutus, and the Claverings, 
and Captain Jennings, and Major Courtenay, and 
the Miss Breretons ? I have made you a wreath 
of mountain-ash berries and ivy leaves (I was 
weary of flowers, every one wore them). It is 
on your table ; make haste " — and she was sailing 
away. 
« Stay," said I ;« first tell me, what is Eric likef" 
" Like a good-looking ghost," replied Florence i 
^Hhin, grave, and silent; the palest face imagin- 
able ; the strangest eyes, quite unlike any eyes you 
ever saw, except perhaps in a dream. Make haate, 
and judge for yourself" 
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And away went Flossie down the great stair- 
case and across the hall. 

I was not mnch astonished at the suddenness 
of this arrival^ as 1 had heard my nncle say^ more 
than once, that he supposed we should be having 
Eric home very soon : a piece of intelligence which 
had not greatly added to my felicity, for nothing 
in the description given of hmi by his family 
had rendered me particularly anxious for his 
return. 

** A strange, dreamy fellow," said Harold ; " one 
never knew quite what to think of him." 

" Eric — oh Eric was always so mysterious," sai^l 
HUda. 

^' And so sarcastic," added El&ida. 

** I was always afiraid of him," muttered Edwy. 

*^ He was so grand, and so sulky, and stared 
at me so fiercely with his great blue black eyes, 
when I offended him ; and he gave himself worse 
airs than ever after poor Aunt Anna died and 
left him her little fortune," said Harold, indig- 
nantly. 

These remarks had by no means increased 
my desire to meet Eric. It was, therefore, with 
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more cnriositj than interest that I complied with 
Flossie's injunction to make haste ; and^ with scarce 
a second glance in the mirror at the effect of 
the gracefiil and uncommon head-dress she had 
skilftdly and tasteftdly woven for me, I rather 
reluctantly descended to the tent-like apart- 
ment which my aunt designated as her ^'Pa- 
vilion." 

It was already full of visitors, to whom she was 
talking with unusual animation. "Ah, this is 
the younger one I mentioned," she continued, 
as I entered. " Come here, Sophie, and let me 
introduce you to your cousin Eric." 

Never was a more unfortunate beginning to 
an acquaintance. Having already set him down 
in my own mind as a haughty cynical tyrant 
in miniature — a domestic ogre, who would doubt- 
less endeavour to awe us by his travelled ease 
of manner and crush us with his recently 
acquired academic learning — my pride took 
alarm at once at the idea of being presented 
to him, when as I conceived he ought to have 
been introduced to me — a ridiculous and child- 
ish notion enough — but I was tired, cross, and 
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fimcifiil; so in place of going forward at once, 
(as my aunt evidently expected I should,) to 
aieet with smiles of acknowledgment and words 
of welcome, the hand so unsuspiciously and 
frankly proflTered, I drew myself up to my 
full height, as haughtily as Eric himself could 
haye done, and with downcast eyes and un- 
smiling &ce, made the slightest and most for- 
mal sign of recognition consistent with common 
civility, and then passed through the looped-up 
curtains of the opposite door into the conservatory 
beyond. 

Once sheltered by the comparative obscurity, 
I ventured, while ostensibly playing with and 
teasing Angelica's little Skye terrier "Fuss," to 
take a fiirtive but comprehensive survey of what 
was going on in the next room. 

I saw Eric presented successively to each group 
of guests ; I saw him the centre of observation, 
the target of every arrow of remark-admired, 
abused, quizzed, praised, criticised; and I could 
not but marvel at the perfect ease, the calm, 
gentlemanly, modest self-possession, with which 
he bore it all. 
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In those days of mingled pride and shyness, 
such an ordeal would have overcome me ; and he 
bore it all so well 1 The close scrutiny of Sir 
Brutus, the ogling of the Miss Breretons, the 
stare of Charles Jennings, the stiff military sa- 
lute of Major Courtenay, all were met with 
equal coolness and equally polite condescen- 
sion. 

At first sight, my cousin Eric's appearance was 
not prepossessing. Rather below than above the 
middle height, and of a figure so slender that, 
when placed beside the Herculean proportions of 
Harold, he sank into insignificance. So pale was 
he, that his almost feminine beauty of facial out- 
line passed unnoticed, in the wonder elicited by 
his unearthly pallor. 

So statue-like was his carriage that the exceed- 
mg magnificence of his large deep-set shadowy 
eyes seldom made itself manifest to a casual 
observer. With Eric it required a longer ac- 
quaintance and a closer observation to discover 
that every attitude and motion of his slight grace- 
fill figure might have formed a study for a 
sculptor; that his delicate, yet resolute features. 
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were almost without fenlt both in form and 
expression ; and that the absence of bright colour, 
which to the unobservant eye spoiled his hand- 
some face, was more than atoned for by the rich 
masses of wavy dark hair, the classical contour of 
the head, and the astonishing beauty of his uUra" 
marine eyes, half hidden by theur deep fringe of 
long silk lashes. 

It must not be supposed that all these attrac- 
tions were immediately evident; for, as I said 
before, his appearance at first sight was not pre- 
possessing ; his general bearing rather piqued my 
cariosity than roused my admiration. 

While thus surveying the proceedings in the 
Pavilion, Angelica joined me. 

** What do you think of Eric ? " was her first 
inquiry. 

" I don't think about him at all,** I replied. « I 
don't want to think of any one, or any thing ; I'm 
too tired and cross. I have had such a dose of 
fiunily carriage and family incidents during the 
calls of this morning, that I shall not recover my 
senses or temper for a week." 

**Poor Soph!" exclaimed Angelica, "I can 
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feel for you* I underwent the same infliction 
three weeks ago, and have heen in weak health 
ever since. Which were the scenes of your 
sufferings to-day? — Leigh Park first, I suppose?" 

" Yes ; Lady LauithcCa came first, and we were 
regaled by a fervid account of dear MotUhier^s 
iljness ; she said it all proceeded firom indigestion, 
from his loss of teeth. I advised her to have 
a false set ordered imjnediately." 

" Nonsense ! " laughed Angelica, ** how could 
you have had the fiice to do so. Was she amused, 
or angry ? " 

" Neither the one nor the other ; took it quite 
seriously; said it was an excellent idea, and 
declared she would write to her own dentist about 
it immediately, and have a set made just in the 
same style as her own." 

"How absurdly ridiculous you are. Soph! 
Where did you go next ? " 

« To the Claverings." 

" Were they at home ? " asked Angelica. 

" No ; out, I am happy to say ; so we went 
on to Miss Rowlandson's, the horrid old scandal- 
monger, and then to the Devaynes' : Jeannetta more 
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a£Pected and silly than usual. I'm sure that if 
that girl were dissected you would find nothing 
resembling brains in her skull ; only a little froth 
and foam^ or perhaps a trifle of some substance 
like cotton-wooL Last of all, we went to Mrs. 
Fenton's.'* 

" Dreadful woman!" interposed Angelica, shud- 
dering. " Was she, too, as odious as ever ? " 

** Worse, if possible. She is a living commentary 
on Buchan's Domestic Medicine. But you will be 
glad to hear one thing, Angelica dear ; I was to be 
sore and tell you that Teddie had three new teeth, 
and that Georgie's hair had all been cut off. Is 
not that thrilling ? 

** All-absorbing intelligence I But, . Soph, in 
spite of your being so tired, how well you 
are looking to-night : that wreath of mountain- 
ash berries becomes you wonderfully. Florence 
has certainly a genius for the arrangement of 
flowers; and the dark glossy green of the ivy 
leaves contrasts well with the scarlet of the berries. 
It gives you the air of a wood nymph— a Hama- 
dryad! I wish I had my pencils," exclaimed 
Angelica (who was always artistically enthusiastic 
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in her taste), I would sketch you just as you are ; 
it would make a charming picture." 

** Dans le cristal de la fontaine, 
EUe se peuche poor se voir, 
Brunette auz long cheveux d'ebene, 
N'a jamais eu d'autre miroir," 

Warbled a low sweet voice close to my ear. I 
turned with a start of astonishment, and found 
Eric at my side. Rather indignant at this sudden 
and stealthy intrusion, I rose from my seat on the 
low edge of the marble basin of the fountain, and 
was walking haughtily away, when " Fuss," who 
objected to this proceeding on my part, pre- 
vented me by seizing my dress between his large 
white teeth and pinning me to the spot. 

"Thank you, small dog," said Eric, quietly; 
*' don't let my cousin go, at least until I have apo- 
logized for breaking in upon her conversation. 
Bravo, Fuss I you don't want a set of false teeth, 
at any rate ? " 

Angelica laughed out right, and even I could 
not help smiling. 

** You have been listening to what we were si^y^- 
ing," I remarked, rather reproachfully. 
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" Yes,** confessed Eric; "was that very indis- 
creet? I hope not I cannot repent it, I was so 
much amused. I really must go and see Lady 
jLauitha to-morrow," 

'^ Oh I it was too bad of us to laugh at her/' said 
Angelica, remorseftdly; "she is a good, kind- 
hearted, simple, old darling, and you will like her 
very much." 

" I have no doubt I shall," replied Eric, " in 
spite of her teetL" 

Here was a pause. 
Where is Max?" I asked, suddenly. 
Max I" repeated Eric, looking at the same 
time rather astonished. 

" Yes, Max. I want to see him ; I hear that he 
has long light-coloured hair and blue eyes, and 
» a strange-looking creature, but very hand- 
some. Is he only ornamental, or is he useful 
a8well?-a pet parlour puppy, or a mere sporting 
ammal?" 

Eiric looked exceedingly mystified, and rather 
annoyed, though he laughed as he replied — 

"I shall be very happy to introduce him to 
your notice ; that is, if I can gain his own con- 
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sent;" and with this reply he turned, calling, 
^^ Here, Max," in rather a loud tone. Then, turn- 
ing to myself, he said, ^^Miss Sophia Denne, 
allow me to present to you my friend Count Max- 
imilian Von Lichtenstein. Max, let me make 
known to you my cousins Sophia and Angelica." 

The person now added to our party, and who 
had hitherto been concealed from our view by 
the deep shade in which he had stood, was a 
very tall and handsome yoimg man, who bowed 
graceftiUy to both of us, spoke a few civil little 
sentences in very dilapidated English ; and, oflFer- 
ing his arm to Angelica, made her understand 
that he was deputed by my uncle to conduct 
her to the dining-room, and at once disappeared 
into the Pavilion. 

"Eric," I exclaimed, directly they were out 
of hearing, " you must think me beside myself; 
I did not intend to aflfront your friend. Florence 
told me that you had brought a strange looking 
creature with you ; that he had long hair, a rough 
coat, and blue eyes. How could I imagine that 
she intended thus to describe a biped ? I fimcied 
she meant a dog I " 
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Eric's whole expression changed at once^ as I 
explained my mistake^ and I thought he would 
never have ceased laughing. 

As for myself, my cheeks burned, my hand 
trembled, and I was annoyed beyond expression 
at the absurd error I had been led into. At last 
I grew angry with Eric for being amused at it, 
and remonslxated with him rattier angrily. 

** Don't be cross," he retorted ; *^ it was not my 
fault, little woman; and why should you care 
about it, after all. I don't believe Max under- 
stood one word of what was said ; and even if 
he did, what matter ? " 

" What matter ? " I exclaimed, *^ only that I 
have made myself utterly ridiculous ; but of course 
you don't care for that" 

** I don't care for anything particularly, Sophie," 
replied Eric, indiflferently ; ^^then why should 
I heed such a trifle? You can't expect me to 
do so." 

**I don't expect anything particularly, Eric," 
I retorted, imitating his tone and manner; 
adding, with more warmth than the occasion 
warranted, **No! I expect nothing from any 
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one ; tmiher kindness nor omsidentioii, pity nor 
iympathj* I expect mme of these amenitipa from 
any one, least of all from joo.^ 

lie looked up, amazed at my in^ietxio^tyy bat 
merely observed, ^ I dare say yoa are ri^it ; but 
at any rate that need not prevent our dining ; " 
HO taking my hand, and drawing my arm with- 
in his, he led me down to the table. 

I don't think either of ns spoke again that 
night I was keenly angry with mysel£ The 
horror of having placed myself in a fiJse position 
alloyed my pleasure, and rendered me obtuse in 
conversation, and irritable in temper. 

I wonder what my companion thought of me 
during that protracted dinner-hour? The hope 
is comforting, even at this distance of time, that 
perhaps ho ate his mutton thankfully, blessing 
the fatigue that induced my silence. 

If thus ho thought, it was a charitable inference. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ST. AGATHA'S. 

" Within, behold the promised grace, 
Fair stones, and colours, too. 
To beautify the holy place, 

And shed a feeling through! 
Windows of agate— pictured sights, 

With floral borders bound. 
Yes, pleasant stones, and sapphire lights. 
That throw a glory round." 

Bby. a. C. Coxb. 

I BEMEMBEB Well that about this time there was 
a gathering of all the country side to celebrate 
the consecration of a new district church. The 
erection of this building had unfortunately given 
rise to much ill-feeling, and had divided our 
hitherto tranqna commiinity into two violent 
facticms. One, the old quietist '^let-everything- 
lone" party, representing the ancient vested 
interests, was, as a matter of course, headed by 
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the Ineombait ; who^ perb^B not nnreaBomUj^ 
riewed all altcratioiis and innoratioiis widi sen- 
manious distaste. The other partr^ regaidkss of 
old world considerations, and intent upon reliering 
our undoubted spiritual destitution by erecting 
churches in ererj forsaken nook and comer, had 
willingly accepted the nickname of ^the new 
lights,'' and to my own heartfelt delight had 
determined on amending our orthodox lukewarm 
and destitute condition* 

An immense amount of letter-writing, display- 
ing much deplorable tact — ^by the one party in its 
endeavour to evade all unpleasant investigation, 
which was pronounced intrusive, inquisitorial, 
and to be resisted on principle ; by the other in 
its endeavour, without offence, to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the religious destitution to be com- 
battod — ^liad been followed by very close canvass- 
ing, and some turbulent parochial meetings ; the 
result being tliat sufficient money had been ob- 
tained, a church had been erected, partially en- 
dowed, and was now to be consecrated. 

St Agatha's was built on a sunny slope, just 
on tlio outskirts of a pretty old-fashioned village 
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about tiiree miles from Daondelyomi ; though 
small^ it was the model of good taste^ executed 
in a style less common in those days than now, 
and which may be termed the ^^high church" 
order of architecture. Its exterior was plain^ yet 
picturesque ; the studious simplicity of the internal 
decorations contrasted strikingly with the huge 
pew-laden, baize -lined^ brass-nailed, moth-and- 
worm-eaten bam, which had hitherto been our 
only available place of worship. 

The cool, grey walls, of uncolored stone ; the 
roof, with its lofty perspective of interlaced arches 
of varnished oak, like the inverted ribs of a ship ; 
the open seats, with their slight and graceful 
carving, undisfigured by cushion or lining; the 
low stone pulpit, with doorless entrance, and the 
elegant lectern, supplying the place of a ponderous 
reading-desk; the chancel, lighted with stained win- 
dows ; the well-toned organ ; the rich altar-cloth, 
with its embroidered cross and star-wreath; the 
gilded chalice and patten ; illuminated tables, with 
the Commandments, Belief, and Lord's Prayer on 
either side the altar; the sheU-shaped font, and 
porch with antique settle : all these various objects 
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brought into combination would have formed at 
any time an agreeable ensemble. But on the 
present occasion, when sunlight and the solenmitjr 
of the service heightened the charm ; when every 
niche was filled with flowers, rendering the air 
heavy with perfume ; when the ear was enchanted 
by the sweet voices of a well-trained village choir ; 
the eflect upon the soul and the senses was not 
to be forgotten — more especially as this was my 
first appearance in any scene of pleasing excite- 
ment. 

In addition to these powerfiil attractions, we 
had a live Bishop to look at ; and, as Ernest exult- 
ingly declared, ^* no end of parsons into the bar- 
gain." No wonder, then, that I enjoyed my holi- 
day thoroughly. I stared, listened, admired, and 
was introduced to a great number of persons. 
Amongst them was one of the curates of the new 
church — the youngest son of an old schoolfellow 
of our uncle's, Louis Grey by name — ^whom my 
uncle invited to return home with us, and stay 
there until he could procure some suitable lodging 
in the neighbourhood. 

Uncle Denne, ever unceasing in his efforts to 
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dissipate ill-feeling among parties^ be the cause 
what it mighty took this opportunity to become 
the peace-maker^ and had invited all the clergy 
and laity immediately interested in the consecra- 
tion to a ddjeuner at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. 

Mr. Grey was one among the invited guests ; 
and as he was to be an inmate of Daundelyonn 
for some time5 he excited more than the usual 
amount of our curiosity. I cannot say that he 
produced a very favourable impression upon my- 
self. He was a long-legged, long^armed, blue- 
eyed, light-haired, salmon-coloured young man; 
with huge hands and feet, a high, weak voice, 
nervous manner, and spasmodic nose and mouth. 
Moreover, as one of the "new lights," he was 
looked upon with a certain amount of distrust, 
if not dislike, by the members of the old 
schooL Of this fact he was evidently sensible, 
and it rendered him yet more shy and em- 
barrassed. 

On the present occasion he was placed between 
Florence and myself, no doubt as being an un- 
known curate and one of the juniors. Florence, 
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who had met him before, seemed to like him ; but 
I only disliked him one degree less than Angelica's 
admirer. Sir Brutus Bouverie — a hideous old hor- 
ror, all bottle-nose and white waistcoat, who Came 
in great state, his luxurious barouche drawn by 
four magnificent bays, escorted by outriders in 
white and gold liveries. I grieved to see him 
paying most assiduous attention to my sweet 
sister, who was looking her best and brightest, 
radiant with youth, health, and happiness: no 
wonder Sir Brutus stared at and flattered her. 
Harold opened his large dark eyes to their fiillest 
extent, as if to take in their contrasted beauty 
and hideousness at a glance, and scowled unceas- 
ingly at Sir Brutus ; telling me, at the same time, 
in confidence, that he considered the handsome 
young rector seated at her left hand ^*a high- 
shouldered humbug." 

Opposite to us, a little lower down at the table, 
were placed an elderly gentleman who was a 
stranger to us, and a curious old-fashioned, well- 
preserved litde gentlewoman, by name Miss 
Crockett, a near neighbour and very old friend of 
Uncle Edward's; she was mysteriously silent. 
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and evidently engrossed by some absorbing sub- 
ject5 for she muttered and chattered to herself 
without ceasing^ sparing but few words to her 
neighbour, who tried to pay her much attentioiL 

Despite Uncle Denne's endeavour to create a 
little enthusiasm^ nothing could raise either the 
voices or spirits of the guests above a busy whis- 
per, which was suddenly stifled by a **hush, 
hush," buzzed round the table. A tall, pleasant- 
looking clergyman, presently rose to speak in 
honour of the occasion, which he " improved " very 
extensively by gliding off into flowing periods and 
flowery phrases ; drawing a parallel between the 
erection of St Agatha's and Solomon's Temple ; 
observing upon the benefit to be derived by the 
surrounding community fi*om the proximity of 
this church and its ministers; and expressing a 
hope that the touching ceremony just witnessed 
might have a lasting effect upon all present He 
was eloquently minute as to the mode by which 
the Temple of Solomon was constructed, and un- 
bounded in his praise of the great and good king 
its founder ; concluding his address by a prayer 
that equally wise counsels might attend the 
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ministratioiis of St Agatha's as attended those of 
the mightiest king and law-giver of IsraeL 

The speech was well given, enthusiasticallv 
received, and produced a decidedly &voiirable 
impression, for the conversation became at once 
more lively. Even our little friend opposite. Miss 
Crockett, seemed to be diverted from her pre- 
occupation ; for she ceased muttering, settled her 
dress, and leaning back in her chair, thus addressed 
her would-be attentive neighbour : — 

" The gentleman who has just sat down, by the 
by, whoso name I did not catch, has spoken in a 
far too commendatory manner of King Solomon ! " 

"Commendatory manner, madam," said the 
gendoman, thus addressed; "pardon me if I 
say that I don't quite comprehend your .meaning." 

" Very possibly not, sir ; but in his allusion to 
tho construction of the Temple, not one word was 
said about the enormous amount of assistance 
afforded by King Hiram, by the Canaanites, and 
<loubtloss many other persons who wished to 
ingratiate themselves into Solomon's favour. The 
mere decorative part of the aflfisdr I say nothing 
about, though we can boast an Owen Jones and 
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other worthies in these degenerate times ; and for 
the masonry, at the present day we should think 
nothing of contracting for such a building to be 
"run up" in a very short space of time. Again, 
sir, he spoke in raptures of the wisdom of this 
king ; had he described him as a tremendous 
satirist, it would have been more to the pur- 
pose." 

^' A satirist, madam I " exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, extremely astonished; ^^I confess I never 
heard of his satires, although I thought myself 
tolerably conversant with his writings." 

"Then, my dear sir, allow me to say that I 
think you have read his works to very little pur- 
pose. What is Ecclesiastes, but a satire upon the 
follies and vices of his age ? and most decidedly 
not written in a good spirit, or one befitting the 
dignity of a king. In his Proverbs also does he 
not say, * that man has no pre-eminence over a 
beast ; that both have the same event ; ' and also, 
that ' a man who loves pleasure shall be poor, and 
that he who loves wine and oil shall not be rich,' 
besides numberless other observations to the same 
point — he being himself a living refutation of 
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these assertions. Was not the close of his own 
life a satire on its commencement? " 

" Well, madam, I confess you look at his Pro- 
verbs in a very peculiar point of view, but ^ 

" But, sir," rejoined Miss Crockett, ** I don't see 
the ^but,' and I am sure you need not at this 
distance of time become his apologist" 

Mr. Grey here interposed ; he had evidently sat 
out the little old lady's tirade with great uneasiness. 
" Madam," said he, " I cannot allow your views, 
which are certainly very peculiar, to pass without 
either comment or contradiction. Does not the 
whole of this great and generally good king's life 
go to show that, so long as he governed himself 
and his people according to those divine laws 
which were given for their guidance, he prospered ; 
but that, by abusing the greatness given to him, his 
tastes and appetites, with those of his people, 
became vitiated, and brought with it the bitter 
fruit over which he mourned? These you ar^ 
pleased to call satires. In the strict sense of the 
word, a satire is a poem denouncing the vices and 
follies of a race or age, but not the lamentation of 
an individual over his own follies and excesses. 
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and their well-merited ponishment^ the result of 
all which he gave as a warning to posterity." 

Miss Crockett was not so easily to be put down 
or robbed of her opinions ; and she was about re- 
turning to the charge^ when the usual move among 
company about to disperse manifested itself^ and 
we all arose; I confess to my infinite rQgret^ for 
there was something strikingly refreshing in listen- 
ing to the result of this little creature's very ori- 
ginal theological lucubrations. Indeed, so amused 
was I with her peculiarities that I enticed her 
away into the orchard upon pretence of showing 
her some wonderful apples. Her passion was ex- 
perimental gardening, and indeed experiments in 
general; and, calling Florence into counsel, we 
proceeded with the not very difficult task of draw- 
ing her out At the first mention of the name 
of Solomon she started off once more in the follow- 
ing still more excited strain : — 

" Solomon !— don't talk to me of that man, my 
dear ; it irritates me to hear him spoken of with 
such ridiculous respect I did not like to say 
much before that gentleman, but Solomon was a 
bad man, my love ; a man of low habits and loose 
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principles ; clever, no doubt ; but his private 
character dreadful 1 — ^it won't bear thinking o£ I 
only wish I had been in the position of the Queen 
of Sheba ; I would have given him a spice of my 

mind." 

"But," said Florence, "probably the Queen 
of Sheba did not see his character in. the same 
light with yourself; she would hardly have 
made so long a journey to visit one whom she 
despised." 

"Ah," replied Miss Crockett, sharply, "that 
only shows your want of knowledge of human 
nature, my darlings. Her Majesty had no doubt 
heard a great deal of the splendour of Solomon's 
court, and felt her curiosity roused. Woman's 
curiosity, my love, will carry them into any- 
thing and through everything; I believe they 
would visit the court of the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself, if there was anything to be seen 
there." 

" But, Miss Crockett," I exclaimed, at the same 
time £sdling in with her humour, " the Queen of 
Sheba admired Kiog Solomon immensely; you 
know it is recorded that when she saw his mag- 
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nificence, and heard his wisdom, her heart died 
within her.** 

'^Of course it did, my dear," replied Miss 
Crockett, with a small triumphant laugh; ''just 
the Tery thing I should have expected firom 
such a poor, weak, inquisitive creature. No, 
no, don't tell me of Solomon; the wisdom of 
Solomon is a stereotyped idea, and I hate stereo- 
typed ideas of all kinds. I think everyone ought 
to be compelled by Act of Parliament to have 
opinions of their own. People are so dreadfiiUy 
similar nowadays ; no originality about them.* I 
am sure that a good many of my friends might 
be tied up in dozens and numbered like kid 
gloves, or fitted into a case like dessert knives and 
forks, made to pattern and cut to order. I get 
quite excited when I think of them. There is 
Mr. Grey, now — a very worthy young man, no 
doubt— quite shocked because I happen to differ 
from him about Solomon ; just as if I had not a 
right to have my own opinion of any pubUc 
character as well as himsel£ I should just 

* Miss Crockett had not the advantage of reading Mr. Mill 
on Liberty. 
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' v.*uitomB I " interrupted the little woman, 

• *>ici'icttlly ; ** customs, my dear ! You must allow 

ao w **y' *^^* *^® custom of having seven hun- 

.irvd wives, to say nothing of the three hundred 

^»chtfr persons, is, in my opinion, a custom more 

h^ourod in the breach than in the observance." 

kcStillf" I remonstrated, ^^that setting aside 
li^iig Solomon's amiable weakness on the score 
^,f tho fiur sex, his Proverbs alone would " 
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** Hush, my dear, pray hush," again interrupted 
Miss Crockett, holding up her hands in admon- 
ishment ; '^ I cannot bear to hear such a sensible 
girl as you echo the parrot-like admiration of the 
herd for their idoL You may call King Solomon 
what you like; but I call him a hard-hearted, 
cruel, vain, unprincipled young man." 

" Cruel ! " exclaimed Florence and I together, 
in simultaneous astonishment. 

"Yes, cruel, my loves. For example, see his 
advice to parents : — * He that spareth the rod 
spoileth the child/ which, as I am no advocate 
for corporal punishment, I read with horror and 
amazement. And yet," added Miss Crockett, 
dropping her voice, and sighing, " what could you 
expect firom the son of that unfortunate creature, 
Bathsheba. And as to his father, the less we 
say about David the better. Ah, poor fellpw, he 
only followed in his father's footsteps, and no one 
can deny that the system of education he pursued 
was a bad one. See how Rehoboam turned out; 
obstinate as a mule, just like all boys who have 
been whipped in their childhood. No, no, no I I 
know he has generally been considered as ex- 
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tremelj dever ; but, for myself, I shall always 
look upon Solomon as a greatly over-rated man. 
My loves, it is raining; you had better go in. 
Good-bye." 

And, hoisting a huge umbrella, under which 
she disappeared, like a beneficent fairy under a 
mushroom, she was lost to sight 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NOCTURNAL ALARMS. 

" Dark was the night, it was that hour 
When terrOT reigns in fullest power ; 
When, as the leam*d of old have said, 
The yawning grave gives up her dead. 
The church yard teemed — the unsettled ground 
As in an ague shook around; 
While in some dreary vault confin'd, 
Or riding on the hollow wind. 
Horror, which turns the heart to stone, 
Li dreadful sounds was heard to groan. 
Hark! something creeps about the house I 
Is it a spirit, or a mouiie? 
Hark! something scratches round the room I 
A cat, a rat, a stubb'd birch-broom ? 
Hark! on the wainscot now it knocks I 
If thou 'rt a ghost. . . . ?" 

Chubchill. 

That nijght, before retiring to our nests, we 
assembled in the old bower-chamber, the scene 
of so many troubles and so few pleasures ; there 
to indulge in comparing notes upon the events 
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of the dajr, and in the retrospect of its Txried 
inddents. It was amnsiiig to ronark how differ- 
ently each had been interested^ and how widely 
dissimilar were the conclusions we had drawn 
from the same subjects. Florence was in raptures 
about the effects in St Agatha's — the Tarying 
lights and shadowsi the music, and the children's 
delighted faces. Angelica had been more capti- 
vated by Sir Brutus Bouverie's horses and general 
*' turn out," than by either chant or psalm ; while, 
for my own part, I cotdd think of little else than 
Miss Crockett and her tirade against King 
Solomon. 

''It is all very well," said Florence, senten- 
tiously, « to laugh at her speeches, ridiculous as 
they may seem to you ; but they are calculated 
to do infinite harm among the unthinking and ill- 
educated. So Mr. Grey seemed to think, and in 
this I quite agree with him." 

" Poor Miss Crockett," said Angelica ; " when I 
made Sir Brutus Bouverie acquainted with her 
biblical tendencies, I thought he would never have 
ceased laughing ; but when he had exhausted his 
merriment, he observed that they were decidedly 
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the common sense views of the case^ although few 
people would have the courage to publish them.** 

'' But, Angelica dear, you ought not to have 
repeated her speeches to Sir Brutus ; knowing, 
as you do full weU, the sort of person he is^ 
and his inclination to laugh at religious subjects 
generally. Poor Miss Crockett I " — and here 
Florence sighed deeply — ^*Mr. Grey thinks her 
state of mind far from satis&ctory. He says she 
is unintentionally a very dangerous person, and 
ought not to be permitted to visit among our 
poor, holding the views she does upon sacred 
subjects." 

" What ? ^ retorted Angelica, indignantly ; 
" Miss CSrockett, who, with an income of four hun- 
dred pounds a year, spends nearly half of it in 
good works — whose house is a refuge for all the 
destitute and distressed, whether in mind, body, 
or estate — Cornelia Crockett to be forbidden to 
exercise her boundless charity, and visit our poor 
people, and by that long-legged babyish Mr. 
(jrey ? What impudence ! What does he know 
about us, or our poor, I should like to know ? — 
a self-conceited, surpliced puppy ! " 

N 2 
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** I think you are very unjust towards Mr. 
Grey," said Florence, quietly, but with a rather 
brighter colour than usual tinting her cheeks, 
and a sudden subdued flash in her eyes, like 
summer lightning* ^^ I am sure Miss Crockett 
is a most worthy person, and yet she may be 
dangerous as a visitor among the uneducated 
notwithstanding, £rom her injudicious mixture of 
the sacred and profane, when pronouncing opi- 
nions upon Bible narratives, which are calculated 
to divest them of their sacred character. I con- 
sider Mr. Grey to be a very clever and excellent 
man, whose opinion ought to have great weight 
in such cases, and I am sure that he is a far better 
judge of what is wise and right than any of us 
can be.** 

** Clever I " exclaimed Angelica, satirically ; " * a 
Daniel come to judgment,' no doubt ; but in spite 
of the exceeding cleverness of this bishop in the 
bud — ^this prelate in long petticoats — ^I maintain 
my groond, and still think him a bad kind of 
booby, and IkEss Crockett a verv useful and 
charming woman (although like other rbftrmiTig 
women, she will occasionally * talk of things ikmt 
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she don't understand,') and I repeat my assertion 
that you are decidedly most nnjost towards 
her." 

''And I repeat that I am convinced yon are 
very nnjnst towards Mr. Grey, who is without 
doubt both a clever man and an earnest good 
clergyman." With this asseveration, and wishing 
us a hasty good night, Florence sailed majesti- 
cally, if not indignantly, out of the bower- 
chamber. 

''And I think you simply most unmerciftJ," I 
added^ following up the attack as she left us. My 
dear Angelica, I never knew you to be so severe 
upon any human being before. Why dislike poor 
innocent Mr. Grey so violently ? why abuse him, 
as Ernest says, ' like a pickpocket? ' " 

" Because Florence is half inclined to take a 
&ncy to poor Mr. Grey, and poor Mr. Grey is 
more than half inclined to take a fancy to 
Florence ; and I have no wish to see her married 
to that simpering pink-faced piece of self-conceit." 

" Oh, surely there is no fear of such a cata- 
strophe as that ? " I responded, " they have met so 
seldom; and surely to attack him so fiercely i$ 
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not the best plan for preventing the enlistment 
of her sympathies in his behalt" 

" I beg yonr pardon, my dear Soph," retcHted 
Angelica. '^Thej have met oftener than you 
think for. He was staying at Freshfield when we 
were there ; they also met at the musical festival ; 
and I rather &ncy that he attended the choral 
singing-class at the same time with Florence, 
when she was accompanied by Miss Yane. He 
has lent her books, I know, and has copied music 
for her, besides writing all sorts of verses, of 
wliich she was the theme. Oh, how I wish he 
had never come to St. Agatha's, or been invited 
to Daundelyonn. No good will come of it, I feel 
certain." 

^^ I had no idea of all this, Angelica," I replied. 
"How should I? I have been mewed up with 
Mademoiselle, while you have been out with 
Flossie everywhere. You must know best ; and 
yet she always decla:red her predilection £br 
dark Spanish-looking people, and evinced rather a 
weakness for officers." 

<'0h, my dear, if she said that, she is sure 
to fall in love with the first fair-haired curate 
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who offers her his large hand and small fortahe ; 
the danger is indeed imminent" 

** Stfll," I uiged^ ** this tiresome Mr. Grey is in 
eyery way so nnlike any one she has ever ap- 
peared to prefer, that I cannot bring myself to 
believe there is any real danger. Don't you re- 
member how she used to laugh at Sir Bratos's 
laige hands, and tell you to take care that your 
horse did not shy at them and throw you ? ^ 

^Sir Brutus Bouverie's hands are feiry-Uke 
beside those of Mr. Grey," replied Angelica, 
rather testily; '' and if they are ugly, one thing 
to be said is, that he can well afford to cover 
them with undeniable gloves; while I am sure 
that that wretched curate's pittance can never 
pay for anything of the sort beyond Berlin 
thread, or perhaps a pair of cmmply black kid 
on Sundays." 

''Florence would never be insane enough to 
think of marrying a poor curate, surely ? Oh, 
Angelica, imagine her the wife of a man with 
a hundred a year — dear, dawdling Flossie, with 
all her notion^ of refinement, and her love of 
luxury ! Oh, separate them, pray, if there be 
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the slightest fear of such an attachment as you 
fancy there is springing np between them ; sepa- 
rate them at once and for ever ! " 

" I would if I could, most assuredly, but I 
cannot. Soph. What am I to do ? — ^how am I to 
doit?" 

" My dear Angelica, how can I tell you? — ^how 
can I help you? You are her constant com- 
panion; while I, as I said before, am mewed up 
with poor dear Mademoiselle, grinding away at 
Beethoven as if, according to Ernest's idea, I was 
a twopenny postman bound to deliver so many 
notes a day I " 

" Ernest's bad pims will bring me to an un-* 
timely ^nd one of these days," said Angelica, 
sadly. "How I wish Aunt Barbara would let 
you out of your educational cage. Alone I can do 
little, together we might accomplish much for poor 
Flossie, When are your studies to be finished ? " 

*^I wish I knew," was my reply ; "but Aimt 
Barbara seems to think that I am deriving such 
immense advantage from this vague * general 
guidance,' that she would not believe me if I 
told her what is the fact — that, between romances 
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and ghost stories^ the little common sense Made- 
moiselle M^janel ever possessed is gone — evapo- 
rated ; vanished beyond recall. Her life is spent 
in creating and discovering imaginary terrors. 
This house is certainly rather an *01d World' 
sort of place ; bnt poor Mademoiselle's perverted 
imagination peoples it with phantoms. She hears 
an omen in the creak of every door, and a spirit 
in every leaf which falls. Ghosts glide through 
jBvery gallery, spectres stare in at every window ; 
nay, she absolutely starts at her own shadow ! " 

** I wonder she stays here then," said Angelica. 
** If she is so frightened by the dear old place, 
why does she not go ? " 

**She was very near leaving when she first 
came; but I suppose she has become reconciled 
by degrees, and now feels a sort of pleasurable 
excitement in her harmless alarms. Her fears 
are in high feather, too, just now ; for Eric has 
lent her an old treatise " on daemonology and witch- 
craft," with a true account of second sight as 
observed in Scotland — a dreadful book, ftiU of 
descriptions of winding sheets appearing around 
the bodies of people, apparently in perfect health. 
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who died within a very short space of time ; with 
other horrors and impossibilities. This she has 
been studying assidnouslj, dictionary in hand, 
for the last week, and it must have wrought her 
nerves up to a tolerable pitch of tension.'* 

'' Eric is i*ather addicted to that style of read- 
ing himself, is he not?" asked Angelica. **He 
is a strange being ; rather after the ghostly order, 
with his colourless &ce, and strange shadowy eyes 
— quite the air of a * revenant^ I wonder Made- 
moiselle can have sufficient courage to remain 
in the same room with him." 

"Oh," said I, "she says that he looks like a 
vampire, and ' makes curds of her blood in her 
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I am not astonished at that," replied Angelica, 
smiling, " for to tell you the truth, I experience 
an odd sort of sensation — something between a 
thrill and shudder — ^which I ca^ neither account 
for nor describe, and this steals over my whole 
frame whenever he fixes those extraordinary 
eyes of his upon me. Have you never felt a 
similar sensation. Soph ? " 

"His eyes are certainly very peculiar," I 
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answered eyaaivelj; for I did not choose to con- 
£b8S to her that not only had I felt the very 
sensation she described^ but that at the mere 
mention of his name I felt it creep over me, 
even while she then spoke. 

'^ I am not altogether a believer in animal mag- 
netism," continued Angelica, musingly, after a 
pause; *'but I can only account for this mys- 
terious influence which Eric certainly does exer- 
cise over me, by supposing him to be a most 
powerful mesmerizer. What do you think ? Has 
he ever mesmerized you. Soph ? " 

*' I scarcely know whether he has or not He 
certainly cured a headache for me the other day 
by something very like mesmerism." 

" Did he send you to sleep ? " inquired Ange- 
lica, quickly. 

"No— not exactly to sleep,** I replied; *'at 
any rate, not into a sound and natural sleep. 
He said I was a elcdrvoyante; but I believe he 
only said so to tease me, because I was angry 
with him for putting me to sleep." 

" Why, my dear child," cried Angelica, '* you 
this instant told me that you were not asleep." 
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" Not naturally asleep, I said, Angelica. I was^ 
conscious of his being near me, and yet I seemed 
to be a long way off ; I felt his hand upon my 
forehead during the whole process, and yet I 
dreamed that I was far away. He says I tra- 
velled with him to Heidelberg, and described the 
castle and terrace, read him the names over the 
shop-doors, dined with him at the table (Thote 
of the Badischerhofs, went with him and a student 
friend to the " Wolf's Briinnen" afterwards, and 
was in raptures with a storm which happened while 
we were there ; then walked home and sang them 
a German " volks-lied " to perfection ; and was so 
inspired by the view from the castle terrace by 
moonlight that I actually composed and wrote 
some verses on the subject — ^not such bi^d ones 
either, so you need not laugh, Angelica." 

"My darling, how can I help it — ^you, the * wide- 
0,wake ' young lady of the party, to be so tricked ? 
My dear Soph, you used to have a feir share of 
common sense; but really, excuse me, I must 
laugh, the truth is so very evident You had a 
nervous head-ache ; Eric soothes your nerves by 
passing a cool hand across your forehead ; you are 
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^quently fall asleep. You 
Ividelberg; not a very un- 
i-iiiucli as Eric and that town 
ill your mind previously. You 
. ("istle, a magnificent terrace, and a 
i)t' Avliich you see daily in the large 
I drawing of the spot which he brought 
.:K' with him. You fancy in your dream that 
\ <ju hear a German song, which is not very impro- 
bable considering that your dream is of Germany. 
You awake and tell all this to Eric, who seizes the 
opportunity to mystify you by declaring you to 
have been clairvoyante, and that you have tra- 
veUed over all this ground with him, and per- 
formed all the wonderfiil feats he so graphically 
describes. As he is a very fair poet, he then looks 
for some old stanzas of his own and exhibits 
them to you as yours, composed during your 
mesmeric sleep or trance. The whole proceeding 
is thus easily accounted for, and explains itself 
naturally enough without the intervention of any 
occult agency." 

** Indeed 1 Then pray explain also how it was 
that when I awoke, so to speak, there lay before 
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me on the table a fair copy of some very tolerable 
verses^ with the ink not yet dry, on Heidelberg^ 
which I most solemnly declare that I neyer saw or 
heard in my life before." 

" Soph ! yon do not really mean to say that yon 
believe yon wrote those yerses in a mesmeric 
state?** 

*' Eric tells me," I retorted, " that a volnme of 
very tolerable poetry has been composed by a 
person in that state. I believe he said that they 
had been, or were to be, published." 

"Don't, dear Soph, pray don't let him mesme- 
rize you again. There is something unearthly and 
horrible in bringing the seen and the unseen into 
such dose communication. And pray do not tell 
Florence one word of what has happened ; she is 
too imaginative to be trusted with such subjects. 
I wish you had not told me all this. I ought to 
know better, and have more control over myself; 
but I cannot help feeling extremely cold and 
uncomfortable when I think of it I know it to 
be all nonsense, and yet it has a fisiscination that I 
cannot withstand. Perhaps it is that my organs 
of wonder, hitherto little exercised, have been 
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brought violently into action^ and prodaoe results 
as yet strange to me^ although common enough to 
those initiated in the mysteries of the spirit world. 
Be that as it may^ I cannot endure the feelings to 
which he has given rise^ and am resolved to 
emancipate myself from them. Eric shall practise 
his art upon me no longer." 

With this exhibition of determination on An- 
gelica's part^ we lighted our candles^ and were in 
the act of quitting the bower-chamber for our 
bedrooms^ when the sound of violent shrieks rang 
through the corridor. 

'' Whaton earth can that be ? '' exclaimed both 
of us^ simultaneously. *^ What can have happened ? 
Surely thieves have not effected an entrance?'' 
It was Mademoiselle's voice. ^ Stay a moment/' 
said I, " let us lock the door. We are tolerably 
safe here." 

Instantly replacing the candles on the table, 
I was proceeding to carry out this precaution, when 
another piercing shriek, accompanied by the sound 
of approaching footsteps, fell on the ear. Again 
all was quiet 

^^ This suspense is intolerable, Angelica," I 
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remarked. " I cannot remain inactiye ; I must 
ascertain the cause, let tlie result be what it 
mav." 

Scarce a moment had elapsed, wh^i the voice 
of Mademoiselle, in a wildlj imploring tone, 
sounded close to the door, which I threw Tiol^idy 
open. In she tottered, with tresses (such rats' tails 
as they were) projecting rather than streaming 
wildly behind her. 

^'Oh! Miss Sophie, oh! Miss Angelica, you 
are here, I am here. I find you at ze last ! We 
shall all be kilL Somebody is in honse. He 
speak not one word; he be dead; he sigh, he 
jump on zebed: Oh,mcn Dieu! he be so cold!" 

The conversation recently indulged in had '^led 
up," as it were, to some such climax ; and althou^ 
terribly firightened, I was not altogether derived 
of my presence of mind. Enough remained to 
enable me, with beating heart, to inquire what had 
happened, and beg Mademoiselle to compose her^ 
sel£ For some time nothing could be extracted 
from her beyond such terrified ejaculations as — 

" He be murder, he be strangle I he be quite 
cold; he fidl so heavy upon ze bed! he be black. 
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quite black I he be so heavy, he no speak, he 
only sigh ! I not see nothing more ; but I run, 
ran away. We are here safer." 

At last, what between a sense of safety, com- 
panionship, and exhaustion, sufficient reason re- 
tamed to enable her to make us comprehend 
something of what had taken place. 

It appeared that Mademoiselle M^janel had 
retired to rest, and, after putting out her light, 
had composed herself to sleep, when she heard a 
sigh, which had been followed by others in quick 
succession. On first hearing them she had had 
recourse to the old expedient of thrusting her 
head well under the clothes, and, by the insertion 
of her fingers into her ears, had endeavoured to 
exclude the fearfiil sounds. This process having 
£Euled, as it always does, she had then tried to 
persuade herself that she was dreaming ; but the 
sighs became louder and longer drawn. A violent 
spasm of fright brought her bolt upright in a 
sitting posture; and, thrusting her hands out 
wildly, she had touched the clay-cold something 
she thought to be a corpse, which, by some super- 
natural agency, had been suddenly thrown heavily 

VOL. I. 
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upon her bed. This had caused the first shriek 
we heard. In an agony of terror and despair she 
sprang up and rushed to the door ; thence she fled 
along the corridor to our rooms, when, finding 
them empty, she had despairingly sought us in 
the bower-chamber. 

All this was very dreadful, heightened as the 
effect was by her terror-stricken countenance; 
and nltliough the natural coarse would have been 
to proceed at once to her apartment, and so solve 
the mystery, neither Angelica nor myself ventured 
to suggest such a proceeding. 

Again and again, in our irresolution, we be^ed 
her to explain more succinctly what had occurred, 
but to no better purpose. She was bewildered and 
incoherent 

At last, summoning up some degree of resolu- 
tion, I volunteered to find Eric. To this she as- 
sented, but violently opposed my opening the door, 
whicli we had locked* Having got over this diflS- 
cuhy, and ** knocked him up," which was no easy 
task, I gave him my version of what I conceived 
to huxe occurred, and we returned to the still 
trembling fugitive. Another attempt at elicitatian 
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ensued^ with the like result At last^ with the ex- 
pression of ** Bother the woman, I believe it is all 
humbug," Eric, seizing the poker at my instiga- 
tion, said, " Soph, let you and I go and see what 
is to be seen." With this most uncomfortable an- 
nouncement, we proceeded, Eric much in advance, 
to the chamber of horror. I saw him enter. A 
pause ensued, during which my heart made violent 
efforts to leap from my mouth. In a moment after- 
wards a hoarse laugh, accompanied by the words, 
"Why, Bob, is that you? — ^what the deuce do you 
do here ? " completely reassured me. " Soph, the 
murder is out ; Bob has done it all. I knew it 
was all humbug ; there he is, on the bed." 

On my entering the room, there, on the centre 
of the counterpane, lay Bob, a large brown setter, 
wagging his tail, and looking happily unconscious 
that his sighs of content and stone-cold nose had 
conjured up corpses, stranglements, and death, to 
poor Mademoiselle: he had nearly transformed 
our romance-reading, ghost-seeing governess, into 
a babbling idiot. 

"Well, Madame," said Eric, once more re- 
turned to the bower-chamber, " by your humbug 

2 
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jou have cut short one of the pleasantest dreams 
I ever enjoyed. Why don't you look out that no 
dogs are in your room when you go to bed? 
Here is your ghost and goblin^ your corpse, and 
your confusion," pointing to Bob, who looked upon 
each and all with loving eyes, and an eloquent 
appeal for a night's lodging. 

The whole truth now suddenly flashed upon 
the mind of Mademoiselle, who, in an ecstasy of 
joy and relief, suddenly threw her arms around 
the body of the dog, exclaiming — 

*^ Bobs, Bobs ! I nevaire did think it was Bobs 1 
his nose be cold; he be too heavy for one dog. 
My Bobs, I love you, my Bobs ! " 

I verily believe that she would have continued 
such ejaculations until morning, had not Eric cut 
them short by ordering us off to bed — a command 
which we all proceeded to obey, though not 
without some reluctance on the part of Made- 
moiselle. This, however, was speedily got over 
by our consenting to see her safely in, leaving her 
a light burning, and Bob as a companion. 

A few days only had elapsed after the occur- 
rences of this eventftd night, when she received 
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a letter from her brother, a wine-merchaiit of 
Niort, beting her to retnm and finish the edu- 
cation of his only daughter. 

Under other circumstances she would probably 
have hesitated to accept the offer, for she was 
very well content with her situation, and hated 
sea voyages ; but the dread of Aiture alarms, and 
an unwholesome terror of the past, decided her 
fiit& She therefore, to my great delight, elected to 
accept the appointment, and quitted Daundelyonn. 

** Adieu, Bobs I " said she, bestowing a farewell 
pat on his head, as he watched the preparations 
for her departure, lashing the hall steps with his 
bushy tail, and looking up at her with that semi- 
human sagacity of expression lurking in the depths 
of his large brown eyes, and that extraordinary 
canine grin curling the comers of his great red 
mouth, which always leads to the belief that dogs 
understand fex more than people give them credit 
for. " Ah, Bobs, Bobs 1 I was thought you was 
one ghost ; nevaire shall I tell how you make me 
one horror. Oh ! I was frightful, but I am not 
frightful now. No, no, I love you, my Bobs I 
Adieuy mon brave chieriy adieu.^^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



EMANCIPATION. 

** Sur une onde tranquille 
Vogoant 8oir et matin, 
Ma nacelle est docile 
Au souffle da destin — 
La Yoile 8'enfie-t*-elle, 
J'abandonne le bord — 
(O donz Z^phir, sois moi fiddle!) 
Eh ! Togue ma nacelle 
Nous trouTerons un port." 

Beranoeb. 



At length, then, my school days were over. My 
last governess had departed, and I was my own 
mistress. 

The morning after that on which poor Mademoi- 
selle left Daundelyonn, I rose early, and in the 
highest spirits betook myself to my favourite 
resting-place in the embrasure of the Donjon 
Tower. 
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There I remained for an hour or more^ enjoy- 
ing the fresh breeze^ the clear cool sunshine^ the 
matin song of the awakening birds ; and revelling 
in the dear sense of freedom from the thrall of 
the schoolroom^ the dreary French tragedies I 

had been doomed to read, the weary musical ex- 
ercises I had been compelled to perform. 

The air, the light, the sunny joyousness of 
all nature around me, and the bird's merry music, 
at last raised my own spirits to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm, that I could not refrain from joining 
in their chorus ; and, with no other accompaniment 
than the soft sighing of the wind among the 
branches of the trees, which in a lapse of centuries 
had intruded their gnarled and knotted roots into 
the thick masonry, I poured forth my joy in a 
wild strain of wordless ecstasy — a lark-like song 
of exultation and delight. How long this state of 
pleasurable excitement would have lasted I know 
not ; but it was suddenly terminated by the loud 
tell of the bell, which summoned the household 
every morning at eight o'clock to prayers. 

Thus rudely aroused from my agreeable trance, 
I went oflF as fast as I could run, and only arrived 
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in time to prevent my being the ^ last of all" by 
entering the room two moments before Eric, who 
slid noiselessly in at the opposite door jnst as 
my uncle opened his book, and gave his nsoal 
little admonitory cough ere he conunenced read- 
ing. 

After prayers came break&st — always rather 
a long affair at Daundelyonn, for Uncle Denne 
indulged in a bowl of porridge previous to com- 
mencing a more determined attack upon very 
substantial food ; and it would have been treason 
on the cook's part to have presumed to scald the 
oatmeal before prayers were over. 

Breakfast concluded, the usual cavalcade was. 
formed. My uncle on his roan cob. Sir Toby; 
Ernest on his Shetland pony, and Jem Yeo on 
Chanticleer ; with a pack of dogs of all sizes, sorts, 
and ages, yelping and gambolling at their heels. 
Aunt Barbara followed in her wicker chaise, into, 
which besides herself were packed, as in a hamper, 
the twins and Florence, bound for morning ser- 
vice at St Agatha's. 

Louis Grey, who was still staying at Daun- 
delyonn, to my annoyance and his own perfect con- 
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tentment, ambled beside my aunt's carriage, as 
a sort of equerry, mounted upon a sleek dun- 
coloured pony. 

They passed out of sight; and then foUowed 
Angelica, in hat and habit, who was met in the 
haU by Harold, also in riding trim. At the door 
stood his horse, a very handsome bay mare, my 
uncle's last present, and AngeKca's fiery chesnut 
** Meteor." Away they rode together, with Fuss 
barking vehemently at their heels. For some 
moments I stood watching them-— she so graceful 
«nd fearless, smiling at the wild bounds and cur- 
vets of her steed, which would have unseated 
any less skilful rider ; he so handsome and eager. 

Accustomed as they all had been to consider 
me as part and parcel of the sohoolroom, it was 
no wonder that they had forgotten, on this the 
first morning of my emancipation, to include me 
among their sports and pastimes. 

A sensation of loneliness and desolation crept 
over me as they vanished, and I felt myself to 
be a very ill-used and neglected individual The 
reaction, too, of the excitement I had just experi- 
enced commenced, and as the clang of the great 
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gatos of the avenue echoed faintly upon my ear, 
I turned slowly and sadly away from the open 
door and tho simshine ; and with a strange choking 
Aonsation in my throat, and a weight on my heart, 
I Bought rofugc in the very bower-chamber which 
I had been so dolighted to leave in the morning. 

Tlioro stood the huge slate, with its blue black 
surface, never again to receive our explanatory 
scribblings. The clock still gave forth its solemn 
tick, tick, tick. There stood the calisthenic stocks, 
ready as ever to receive our recreant feet ; their 
occupation, too, was gone, and at the very thought 
my foot gave a sort of spasmodic assent ** Why 
jmd Bocttuso,'* " The House we Live in,** " Mag- 
nalPs Questions,'' all reposed tranquilly side by 
side, no more to be thumbed and dogs'-eared by 
childliood's fingers. There, too, stood the globes 
in their leathern jackets. A sensation of disuse 
pervaded the room, and made me feel as though 
I ^*as an intruder, and had no longer any claim 
upon it for solace or shelter. Bird-like I had 
returned to my abandoned cage, but the door 
had been set open and I could no longer be a 
l^isoner if I would. 
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Suddenly a new idea opened itself to my mind. 
Childhood was over. With my school days went 
my childish pleasures, no longer to be enhanced by 
the sense of restraint Would any after-days 
repay me for their loss? I had heard of the 
world vaguely and unsatisfactorily — ^its deceits, 
its temptations. I had been taught to shun its 
vanities, without very well knowing what they 
were ; and to avoid its lures, witibiout thoroughly 
understanding of what they consisted. Was the 
world, after all, to be only a schoolroom on a 
larger scale? 

Burying my face in my hands, I sat down on 
Mademoiselle's forsaken sofa, pondering these 
things, and wondering what my fate would here- 
after be ; and thinking whether all other girls felt 
the same mingled sensations of joy and sorrow 
upon similar occasions. 

I was imconscious of how long a time this 
train of thought lasted, nor do I well know the 
cause of my awaking from this day-dream. Per- 
haps I had thought out my thoughts without 
arriving at any satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem; and for lack of material the mind had 
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relaxed^ and released the body from its bondage. 
Be this as it may, my hands fell listlessly by my 
side ; and, raising my eyes half moodily, they en- 
comitered those of Eric, which were fixed upon 
me with a most indescribable expression of fore- 
gone knowledge lurking in their depths. Pity, 
amusement, regret, sympathy, astonishment, love, 
dislike, were all curiously blended : in short, his 
expression of countenance, like Lord Burleigh's 
celebrated shake of the head, would need a page to 
unravel and describe. 

I was not particularly susceptible of shocks or 
surprises, but I confess to a feeling nearly akin 
to alarm at seeing him so near me, when no sound 
or symptom had heralded his approach. 

How long had he been there? Where had 
he como firom? How had he approached un- 
heard ? Had he been watching me, and if so, 
for what purpose ? 

He was seated bolt upright in the chair of 
state whence Miss Crabbeshawe had issued so 
many edicts — ^whence she had fulminated so many 
anathemas* His arms were crossed on his breast; 
his legs, too, were crossed one over the other; his 
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half-dosed eyes were fixed upon mine; and as 
I started with a smothered cry, he smiled, at 
the same time calmly saying — 

** At last — ^yes, at last, the reverie is over. The 
result is unsatisfactory; how could it be other- 
wise? Theories based upon unrealities must ever 
be so. I was almost tired out, waiting for your 
return to earth; but it is over, your dream is 
over now ; it has not been a happy one ! " 

** How do you know that ? " I asked quickly. 

" Because it has lasted too long ; all pleasant 
things are fleeting. Soph! And so your bright 
&ncies of this morning have all fled ere noon, 
and your songs have melted into sighs. Did 
you know that I was listening to you in the 
old keep, like an owl in the ivy bush, as I 

am?" 

"I am sorry that you wasted your time so 
foolishly," said I, trying to look more annoyed 
than I really felt. 

"I did not think it wasting my time, Caris- 
sima. On the contrary, as Louis Grey would say, 
'the benefit I derived therefirom was immense.' 
You love Louis Grey, don't you ? " 
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** I hate him, he is such a 1 must say it — 

he is such a ^>oorL" 

Eric laughed. 

*' What, the amiable Louis? Oh, fie ! at any 
rate, you will hare to love him soon." 

" I shall never even Uhe him, Eric But why 
do you say so ? " 

** Ask Florence ; she will tell you. Why, my 
dear little purblind innocent coz, do you mean 
to say that you do not perceive the attachment 
which has sprung up between them? I disli&e 
him as much as you do, and I grieve to see it 
He is prim, priggish, and prosaic ; worse than all, 
he is poor. Tou know your sister's tastes and 
habits fisur better than I possibly can; it is &r 
you to judge whether she is suited to be the 
wife of a curate with ten children and a hun* 
dred a year." 

^* I could not help smUing, as I pleaded that 
as yet Mr. Grey had neither the one nor the 
other." 

•* Oh, but he will have both; he must. All 
curates begin with a hundred a year, and Goi 
with tm children,'' said Eric, solemnly. « A 
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smaller number would be considered wrong. Oh, 
yes, be is the type of a class; and you really 
must impress this fact upon Florence. At the same 
time^ draw a picture of the horrors of poverty. 
Paint vividly a picture of the pleasures she would 
endure as the wife of a junior curate of ^ Bogsley- 
in-the-Wash ;' paint ten babies, all with perennial 
colds in their heads, chronic chilblains, and a fine 
crop of measles ; paint a maid of all work in dirty 
stockings, unlaced boots, and a gap in her gown 
revealing an expanse of highly unsatisfactory 
stays ; brighten up a Britannia metal tea-pot ; set 
before her all the delights of salt butter, sour 
beer,. Kidderminster carpets, coke fires, cotton 
stockings, and the cold-mutton-and-cabbage school 
of felicity she may expect from such an union. 
Not that I think it will be of any use ; matters 
have gone too far for that She fancies herself 
in love with the fellow, and Fm afraid she is 
beyond the reach even of ridicule." 

** Eric, you grieve me beyond measure by what 
you say. What am I to do ? " And I felt as though 
I could have cried. " Flossie would be miserable 
as the wife of a poor curate ; and of all that class 
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of men, Mr. Grey is least likely to make her 
happy. He is peevish by nature, and exceedingly 
self-willed and self-opinionated; what he wonld 
be with a large family, and limited means, I 
tremble to think of. What has Angelica befen 
about to have permitted all this train of fiiture 
misery to be laid, without one note of warning? 
She ought to have foreseen all this, and prevented 
it" 

'^Angelica has had enough to do to manage 
her own affairs,** replied Eric. 

** What affairs ? " I enquired in amazement 
" I hope nothing is the matter with her, too* 
There, don't laugh, but tell me." 

** I can't help laughing at your horrified fece. 
Soph." 

" Angelica ? Well, next time you see her and 
Harold together, use your remarkably fine eyes to 
some purpose, and as children say, *You wilt 
see what you will see.' Then watch Sir Brutus 
Bouverie's singularly prepossessing countenance, 
and draw your own conclusions." 

**Sir Brutus Bouverie," I exclaimed, with a 
shudder ; ** that sa^ ! Oh, now, Eric, I see you 
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are only trying to work me up into a passion. 
What can that dread&I old man have to do with 
any of us?" 

" Poor Kttle Cugina," said Eric, becoming sud- 
denly grave ; " is it possible that you really do not 
see what is * to be?' Poor child^ do vou reallv not 
know that your sisters are sure to marry the 
two men I have named ? If you have not known 
it before this, know it now ; and, feeling it to be 
your fiite and theirs, make up your mind for 
the worst : and make up your mind which is the 
worst, the tyrant Sir Brutus, or the spoony Louis 
Grey.** 

^ And now. Soph," continued Eric, " as our tete- 
irtite has been rather a long, if not a very pleasant 
one, and as the cavalcade will shortly be return- 
ing, we will dissolve our court But remember that 
the note of warning which Angelica has failed to 
sound, I have blown. You have been startled 
by it, for the blast was as loud as it was un- 
expected ; perhaps it will have all the more 
effect Ridicule is a weapon which, even in 
the least skilful hands, either at once hits its 
mark, or altogether misses it ; therefore you will 

VOL. I. p 
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take my suggestion as to the propriety, or rather 
expediency, of showing up the cold-mutton-and- 
cabbage school of felicity just for what it is 
worth. Argument, in all cases like the present 
will, I fear, be useless ; for some are blind 
both to fact and fiction. But perhaps, if you 
take **a pUant hour," in which you can make 
Louis Grey exhibit his true character himself, the 
eflTect will be less doubtfuL" 

With this admonition ended my introduction 
to the realities of that life over which I had so 
sagely speculated in the morning ; thus con- 
cluded my initiatory contact with the scheming, 
troubled world, without Neither introduction 
nor initiation were calculated to enhance the joy 
I had so recently experienced, when the door of 
my cage was thrown open, and I felt that I was 
free to fly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BEDLEAF. 

*' A litUe old lady liTed under a hill. 
And, if she's not gone, she lives there stilL" 

Old Rhyme. 

•^SoPH," shouted Eric, **one snnshmy morning, 
pop on jonr habit and come with me. I want to 
ride over to Jenny Wren's to-day, I have ordered 
the horses, so be qnick." 

In ten minutes we were cantermg along the 
pleasant bridle-path leading to Miss Crockett's 
residence, which she had christened by the name 
of the " Wren's Nest." 

Oh the wild pleasure of those glorious rides I 
What happiness they were I How the anticipa- 
tion of enjoying one made my heart dance I And 
^ we laughed and galloped together over the 
green sward, how little did I dream of the end to 

PS 
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come ; how little was I conscions of the strength 
of those meshes into which I was rushing more 
swifU J than the rapid pace at which we rode. 

Miss Crockett's house stood about half way 
between Sir Brutus Bouverie's mansion at Fresh- 
field, and Daundelyonn. . 

Like herself^ her habitation was small, trim^ and 
compact ; cheerftdly comfortable, well kept, and 
pleasant looking. It had a far more inviting and 
home-like air than many a more lofty and osten- 
tatious residence. 

Perched upon the side of a very steep hill, the 
windows of the back rooms opened some twelve or 
fourteen feet above the level of the ground; 
while the glass doors of the front dravnng-room 
were one step below the level of the miniature 
kwn, which, bounded by a dwarf paling, fringed 
with evergreens, divided the house from the road. 

On each side of the " Wren's Nest," as Miss 
Crockett was pleased to call her diminutive 
domain, (although its real name was Redleaf,) 
stretched a rather extensive kitchen garden, and 
though the view in front was limited by the high 
road and the coppice which edged the opposite 
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tide of it, this defect was compensated for by the 
beautiful prospect commanded firom the windows 
at the back; these overlooked a broad expanse 
of richly timbered meadow sloping down to a 
tiny trout stream, which slid with a musical plash 
over its stony weirs, and in summer twilights 
stole silently along between its banks with their 
fringe of feathery weeds and rushes mingled with 
blue " forget-me-nots," under a veil of silvery and 
mysterious mist 

^'I promise myself much pleasure and more 
amusement from this visit," said Eric, as we rang 
at the tiny lodge-gate, which was speedily opened 
by a decent, elderly-looking widow, 

" Is Miss Crockett at home ? " we asked. 
.She is. Would we turn to the left round the 
comer of the bushes, and we should find the 
stable and the lad to take the horses. 

Dismounting at the spot indicated, we made for 
the house. 

The walls were so covered with the crimson 
foliage of a magnificent Virginia creeper, that it 
was impossible to say of what material they were 
built The trellised porch was one mass of fragrant 
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climbing plants ; while rostic baskets, filled with 
gay coloured flowers^ were scattered over the little 
lawn. To our amazement, the grass was covered 
with no less than fenr-and-twenty pairs of coarse 
canvass trousers, smeared over with some sub- 
stance resembling treacle in appearance, and 
emitting, as they lay drying in the sun's rays, a 
villanous odour compounded of tar, naphtha, and 
guttapercha. 

Having expended some valuable time in con- 
jectures as to the cause of this extraordinary 
display of male costume at the house of a sin^e 
lady, we knocked at the door for admittance, 
when a venerable mulatto woman, on answering 
the summons, in£urmed us that her mistress was 
in the kitchen garden. Should she fetch her ? 

*^ No, thank you. K so permitted, we would 
rather seek her there." 

** You will find her in that direction," said the 
mulatto, pointing out a path which wound along 
between trees and bushes laden with firuit. 

This path we followed fiur some little distance, 
until we came ,to a circular space surrounded by 
bedsof mignonette, heliotrope, scabious, and other 
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sweet-scented plants. In the centre of this circle 
was a fine old mnlberrj-tree ; and, upon the soft 
green torf at its foot, was seated Miss Crockett, 
so deeply absorbed in the pages of a portentous- 
looking volume, that she was unconscious of our 
approach. 

Suddenly roused fcom her studies, she greeted 
us most cordially, and insisted upon our staying 
to luncheon at her early dinner. 

" Sit down on the grass by me, my dears," said 
she, *' and let us chat until Milly rings the dinner- 
belL Is it not pleasant out here, in the fresh 
cool air ? — far more healthy than in the stuffy 
house." 

We assented readily; and Eric asked the 
meaning of the strange display we had seen upon 
the lawn. 

" What I — the four-and-twenty trousers ? Ah, 
you remarked them, did you?" replied Jenny 
Wren. " Very strange the excitement those trou- 
sers have caused. Quite a Godsend to the gossips 
in the village. As to the stage-coach this morn- 
ing, it positively pulled up to look at my trou- 
sers." 
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" Why, really," observed Eric, ** as the whole 
neighbourhood are perfectly well aware that 
Redleaf is the residence of a lady without male 
incumbrances, it is not wonderfol perhaps that 
some slight surprise should be occasioned by the 
extraordinary display within its precincts of no 
less than four-and-twenty pairs of those nether 
garments which are generally considered as the 
property of the unfidr moiety of the human 
race." 

" Possibly — ^possibly," answered Miss Crockett, 
good humouredly; "but there is nothing really 
astonishing after all, when you are made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case. 
The fact is, that those trousers belong to the 
Coast-guard men, I happened to get into coat- 
versation a few days ago with the Divisional 
Lieutenant, a very intelligent young officer, upon 
the subject of his men being continually liable 
to remain for many hours in wet clothes, and 
I asked him if it would not be very desirable 
that they should have waterproof garments. To 
this he replied, * Certainly; but that, unless at 
a great expense, he did not see how it was 
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possible to obtain watorproof clotliing for so many 
men.' Now I happenod to havo mot witli a vory 
valuable receipt for rendering canvas coniplott^Iy 
wind and watertight ; and I know tliat it could bo 
done at a very small ex})ense ; so I told liim to 
send me up a couple of dosen of tliose garments 
you saw on tlie lawn^ and I would see what I cduUI 
do with them. He took me at my word, so I 
have given them one good coat of my preparation 
already^ and 1 tliink I shall succeed perfectly ; but 
I am lotting tliem got tliorougbly dry bofore put- 
ting tlie second coat on. I dare say the men will 
bo delighted^ poor follows I There goes the bell 
for dinner. Oh I dear me> I quite forgot I What 
am I to do ? Mr. Eric, be so good as to look 
the otlier way. Sophie stand before moi my 
dear.'' 

''You must know/' said our little abridgment 
of all that was eccentric^ rising slowly, but still 
maintaining a crouched^ doubled-up kind of atti- 
tude, " 1 must tell you that on those warm days I 
always make a practice of sitting without any shoes 
or stockings on, and you stole upon nie so sud- 
denly that I quite forgot all about tliem. NevcT 
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mind; you go before^ Mr. Eric, and I will scuttle 
along fM>nieIiow.'' 

** You may depend upon it," said Miss Crockett, 
as in the appointed order we approached the boose, 
'^ you may depend npon it, that there is nothing 
like fresh air and free circulation. Look at 
me I I'm a picture of health, and 1 make a point of 
having all the fresh air and free circulation 1 can 
get What do you do the first thing on a fine 
dry warm morning? Open your windows, I 
dare say. Now I go a step ftirther, and throw 
all my bedding right out of my window, on* to 
the lawn. No musty ftisly feather-beds for me I 
Then, as you see, I sit in the open air with 
head and feet uncovered, and what is the conse- 
quence? Why, I go to my dinner as merry 
as a lark, and as fresh as a ^ four-year-old.' 

** Now, my dears, go into the drawing-room for 
one minute, and 1 will join you directly." And with 
this injunction Miss Crockett, still maintaining her 
doubled-up and crouching attitude, waddled across 
the small apartment, and disappeared at the oppo- 
site door, leaving Eric and myself in agonies of 
suppressed laughter. 
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• We had barely time to recover our gravity 
when our hostess again appeared, and led the way 
into the dining-room, where a neatly-arranged 
table awaited us. 

^ Mr. Eric, will you be so good as to say grace 
and carve ?" said Jenny Wren. 

Of course Eric expressed his willingness to 
officiate upon a very fine salmon trout which 
graced the little table. 

Now, my clever cousin rather prided himself 
upon his powers of carving ; therefore it was not 
without much astonishment that I saw him strug- 
gling with evident difficulty to dispense so very 
easy a dish as a salmon trout 

*^I really beg your pardon. Miss Crockett,** he 
said at last, '^for being so awkward. I cannot 
account for it, but I am quite unable to do justice 
to this magnificent fish. I cannot make the slice 
glide under it across the surface of the strainer. 
It moves about, and I fancy that it cannot quite 
fit the dish. Listen ! It actually creaks I What 
can be the reason of it?" 

Miss Crockett again indulged in a hearty fit 
of laughter. '^ My dear young friend, don't mind 
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. J. our &ult 111 tell you tie -vocie 
•i* dsii — a beauty isn't he? — ^^ist a 
.•Jill Sir Brutus Bouverie. WelL mv 
...iL :o me in great distress this monrmg. 
, uiaiu?' said she, 'what shall I do? F^e 
.. .iic uiistbrtune to break the fish-strainer, and 
.^L is not such a thing to be got in the village 
■I love or money.' 'Margery,' said I, 'you are 
use like all the rest of your order. Yon have 
;iu genius, no originality; you can't imagine or 
devise an expedient ; you have no idea of provid- 
ing a substitute in case of accident ; a pretty 
campaigner you would make.' Margery didn't 
quite understand me. This was evident at once, 
tor she said, 'she didn't know any such dishes 
as either eagredienta or substitewsy and never 
heard tell of a campaigner, unless it was a 
kind of a cabinet pudding.' But that was not 
the present difficulty ; what should she do for a 
strainer ? 

" My dears, the great thought suddenly struck 
me. Did the fish come in a basket ? It did ! 
Then the basket had a cover — of course it had I 
* Then wrap the lid up neatly in a nice clean cloth. 
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Margery,' said I, *and there you have your 
drainer, or strainer if you like it better, at once.' 
And there you have it too, my dears, and that 
accounts for the creaking." 

Much laughter followed this explanation, amid 
which our plates were changed and an excel- 
lent Mayonnaise of chicken made its appearance. 

Eric became enthusiastic in its praise. ^^You 
have followed the Italian rule most strictly, when 
concocting this dish, dear Miss Crockett : 

^ * Insalata b^n salata poco acetata e bene oliata.' " 

*' Yes 1 1 learned to make a Mayonnaise abroad," 
said Jenny Wren ; with a sigh, " I went away 
shortly after your uncle married Soph, and I 
taught Margery how to dress the dish properly. 
No English cook ever could make a salad. I had 
great trouble with Margery at first. She wanted, 
of course, to drown the poor fowl in vinegar ; but 
I broke one bottle, and forgot to send for another, 
(on purpose, of course), and after that we got on 
famously." 

" You hav^ been a great traveller, then ? " said 
Eric. 
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**I should think so," replied the eccentricity. 
" I was a traveller for many years. Milly and 
myself toddled about from one place to another, 
and saw all that was to be seen, and enjoyed 
ourselves very much indeed, till we got tired of 
a gipsy life. Then poor Cousin Cornelius, my 
nearest relative and godfather, died, and left me 
this house; so we wandered home, and settled 
down here at Redleaf ; and here the old Jenny 
Wren means to live and die, with her head 
under her wing in her own wee nest, my dar- 
lings I" 

"And did you and Milly travel all alone?" 
asked Eric ** How did you get on ? Could you 
speak many languages? Were you not some- 
times frightened, and always abominably imposed 
upon?** 

" Milly and I, and my little dog Midge, tra- 
velled, as I have said before, for many years, 
and went from one end of the Continent to the 
other,** replied Miss Crockett, with an air of 
triumph* *' We spoke no foreign language except 
a little very bad French. I don't think we were 
ever imposed upon, though they tried to do so 
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sometimes ; and as to being terrified, it was they 
who were frightened, and not we 1" 

** Frightened by you, dear Miss Crockett 1 How 
was that?" 

The notion of our diminuitiye friend alarming 
a bearded and bewhiskered French waiter or 
German landlord, was something too refreshing 
to be passed over in silence. 

" Nothing more simple, my love, I assure you," 
replied Miss Crockett " I knew that there was 
a certain tarif of charges in all the hotels which 
they had no right to exceed. So whenever I 
had my doubts as to their honest intentions, I 
used to hold up my finger and say, * tarif I tarif y 
and that almost invariably brought them to their 
senses. But if it failed, which was very seldom 
the case, I used to exclaim, ' tarif tarif teufely 
teufeir and then, do you know, they used to 
tremble with fright." 

Eric and I laughed inunoderately at MisB 
Crockett's forcible argument, and she proceeded 
with the narrative of her continental experiences. 

^^ But I was frightened once, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say startled. It was at Wiesbaden. 
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There was a sort of pte or fair going on in the 
town, and their wretched drums kept me awake till 
a very late hour with their rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub- 
bing. It was a very hot night, and I had gone 
to bed with my window wide open, and the blind 
up ; for, as I said just now, I love fresh air. My 
window was on the first floor, and looked out into 
the garden of the hotel. Well, I slept like a 
top until the morning, when suddenly I was 
awakened by a loud shout and a burst of applause, 
which set my little dog Midge off barking like a 
fury ; and, my dears, what do you think I saw ? 
A wretched juggler in spangles, with a baby in 
his mouth, dangling on a slack rope, and at every 
" see-saw " nearly swinging himself into my room. 
What could I do? I could not get out of bed, 
and the garden was one mass of people, and 
Midge was barking herself into fits ; quite chok- 
ing, the animal was. But I could do nothing but 
lie cm my back and scream for MLQy. I never 
was placed in such an awkward position in my 
life before or since. — Sophie, my dear, do have 
some tart— fruit gathered by myself, and grown in 
my own gardenu" 
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** Ah I there are many things I like very much 
on the Continent^ and many more I dislike ex- 
ceedingly. I like their out-of-door, free-and- 
easy, summer life. I like their cookery, their 
music, their wines, their civility; but I think 
the French deficient in drains and domesticity. 
They want ballast, and the Germans want sails. 
I hate their stuffy eider-down quilts and their 
nasty springy mattresses, their horror of open 
windows, their ridiculous little jugs and basins, 
their drums, their dirt, their douanes, and their 
horrid piggy-piggy cheese ! " 

Dinner over, Eric happened casually to mention 
the pleasing-looking widow who had opened the * 
gate for us. 

" Ah 1 Mrs. Hurst you mean ; she is a very 
nice person," cried Miss Crockett *^ Poor thing ! 
she has had many troubles, and a large family 
to bring up ; but all are provided for now, except 
the eldest daughter, and she is a vegetable." 

" A vegetable I " exclaimed Eric and I, both in 
a breath. 

" Yes ; I really cannot call Rachel Hurst any- 
thing more than a vegetable," said Miss Crockett 

VOL. L Q 
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^' She was bom deaf and dumb^ and has no use of 
her limbs^ yet she has grown and thriven until 
she has reached the age of twenty-five years. 
You must go and see her ; she is very pretty, 
and interesting as a specimen. Mrs. Hurst's 
vegetable child is quite one of my little lions. 
I'll show her to you presently — ^most curious 
and interesting as a new species of zoophyte. 
You will see, too, at Mrs. Hurst's, a * chough,' 
shot by her son Johnnie. Perhaps you never 
saw a * chough ' — curious bird, very ! " 

We did not much relish the notion of the 
" vegetable child," so pleaded want of time, and 
were eventually let off; compounding for a sight 
of that curiosity by attending an elaborate lecture 
delivered by Mrs. Hurst upon the merits of her 
son Johnnie, his peculiar attainments, his present 
position in the world, and the artifices to which 
he had had recourse in order to capture this 
^' chough ;** which, upon a nearer inspection, ap- 
peared to resemble in a very striking degree 
an ancient and very dilapidated crow. 

There was no lack of merriment during our 
ride home, die adventures of Miss Crockett prov- 
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ing an endless theme for joke and laughter ; Eric 
vowing that immediately on his return he would 
set to work at a picture of Jenny Wren lying 
in bed, and the spangled mountebank appearing 
at her window with a baby in his mouth. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

PREPARATIONS. 

** Thoa canst not finrget me, for go where thon wilt, 
Through storm or through smishine, some yision of me, 
Some dream we have cherished, some hope we haye hnilt 
Will follow thee ghost-like hy land or by sea. 

What hearts feel hut once thon hast felt for me first. 
What henceforth thon feelest the yilest may know.'* 

PiTZOESALD. 

All the country went mad abont a long-talked- 
of fancy-ball at Sir Brutus Bouverie's, which 
was definitely settled to take place at last ; and 
everybody was immediately inquisitive to know 
what everybody • else was going to wear. 

All the elderly ladies were occupied in attempts 
to « get up" quadriUes, to be considered especially 
their own, and we heard of nothing from morning 
until night but Mrs. Devayne's Court Card 
Quadrille, Lady Feb'cia Clavering's Oriental 
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Quadrille, Lady Louisa Temperley's " Moyen 
Age^ Quadrille, and sundry others, the names 
of which I forget.* 

Of course, both sisters and cousins were more 
or less affected by this prevailing mania, and 
Aunt Barbara was in her element, giving orders, 
and receiving deputations of milliners and mantua* 
makers. Fuss and fidget was in the ascendant, 
and peace had fled from Daundelyonn. 

Not being " out," and my aunt having placed 
her imperial veto on my appearing in any cha- 
racter, or indeed on my going to the ball at all, 
I was not included in, or consulted about any of 
their arrangements ; and, privately, I considered 
myself a much-to-be-pitied and very ill-used 
mortal, giving myself all imaginable airs of injured 
innocence in consequence. But I confess that 
outwardly I affected an immense deal of contempt 
for the frivolity and absurdity of the whole affair, 
and ridiculed every suggestion of my aunt's for 
a quadrille which should eclipse the rest by its 
novelty and splendour, until even good-natured 
Flossie lost her temper, and the twins flew into a 
passion of tearful remonstrance. 
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** Why should we not choose the four quarters of 
the globe ? " cried ElMda. *' Europe^ Asia, A£rica, 
and America, would be such pretty dresses.** 

" Asia would be all very well," said Florence ; 
^' I should like to be Asia myself, in a turban, 
and plenty of spangled gauze." 

**But how could you dance in slippers with 
their toes turned up, and bulgy silk trousers 
dangling about your cmkles ? " I inquired. ^^ Be- 
sides, Europe would be only a common ball 
dress, suggestive of nothing. No one would care 
to be Europe, and no one would like to be 
Africa?" 

^* Ay, how could we manage Africa, Mamma?" 
cried Hilda. ^^ I am afraid Africa would be im- 
possible." 

" Oh 1 Africa would be easy enough," I replied. 
** A woolly wig, and girdle of leathern thongs ; cool 
certainly, and not too expensive. But you would 
have to black your face, and turn your lips inside 
out ; and I don't see how you could keep them 
so all night without some little inconvenience ; so 
Africa would not prove popular, I'm afraid. And 
how would you dress America? " 
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** A striped dress and star wreath,'' laughingly 
suggested Angelica. 

"Oh, no; don't let us be the four quarters 
of the globe," exclaimed Florence. *' We might 
find something better than that: the Elements, 
how would they do?" 

" Oh, my dear Flossie, do be more original 1 
Gould we not form a group from some well known 
poem or play ? " asked Angelica. *' We should be 
far more efiective than in mere isolated tawdry 
costumes. For example, the Crusaders — ^what 
capital dresses, and what a charming group I 
Count Max would be inimitable as Cceur de Lion, 
with his blue eyes and broad shoulders. Then 
Florence could be Edith Plantagenet But who 
would be Saladin?" 

"Eric would do Saladin to perfection," said 
Hilda, " if he would wash his face in pickled 
walnuts ; and you would make a beautiful Beren- 
garia, Angelica. But then what could we be? 
and I see no character for Harold." 

" The Knight of the Leopard, of course," con~ 
tinned Angelica. "But no; I see nothing for 
you two in The Talisman." 
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^^ Unless thej took the dwarfish pair in the 
chapel of Engadi," I suggested malicionslj.'' 

Indignant looks from the Twms. 

^^ Well, if you don't like that, try Kenilworth. 
Aunt would make a superb Queen Elizabeth^ mag- 
nificent in all the splendour of a red wig and 
pearls ; only think of it ! And you, Angelica, 
would be a killing Amy Robsart'' 

"Nonsense, Soph," said Elfrida. '^Fm sure 
mamma would not wear anything so absurdly 
disfiguring as the costume of that horrid old 
Queen Bess." 

"Besides," murmured Hilda, "there will be a 
dozen Queen Elizabeths in the room, and half a 
dozen Amy Robsarts at least. I heard Jeanetta 
Devayne thinking that she thought that character 
would suit her." 

"How could you hear Jeanetta think, Hilda? 
Do mind your parts of speech," said Elfrida, 
reprovingly. 

" By Jove ! only fiuicy Jenny Devayne as the 
gentle Amy," cried Harold; "a fussy, fidgetty 
thing like herl Angelica, you ought to go as 
Amy Robsart; the dress would suit you exactly." 
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*' Thanks for the compliment, Hal," replied 
Angelica, with a grateful smile, **but I would 
rather form one of what old Mr. McAlister called 
the ** family gtowpP 

" For how long will that wish be gratified, my 
dear ? " interposed my aunt, smiling mysteriously. 
" Sir Brutus will not long permit our numbers to re- 
main unaltered, I suspect. What say you, Florence ? 
When a gentleman, who has never before given a 
fancy-ball, hears a young lady express a wish to see 
a masquerade, and acting upon the hint, imme- 
diately issues invitations for a fancy-ball (which 
I take to be the nearest approach to a masquerade 
obtainable in a country neighbourhood), and when 
that same gentleman submits all the arrangements 
of hi shall to a young lady — a vrey young lady — 
I should say things looked rather particular. Eh, 
girls ? eh, Angelica ? " 

" Oh, very particular, I should say, Manmia," 
cried Hilda. 

'' Extremely particular, dear Mamma," echoed 
Elfrida. 

Having delivered herself of this litde abrupt 
sally of mysterious meaning, Aunt Barbara fussed 
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about the reom esaminiDg patterns of cosfcrnmes^ in 
wiufih iuterartiiig occupation the rest of the gnAs 

jom«ML 

I glanced at my sister* A faint colour had risen 
to her cheek, but she was smiling consdonsly 
enough. Could it be ? Had she indeed made up 
her mind to marry Sir Brutus ? 

A deep drawn breath near me attracted my 
attention — it was Harold. His eyes were fixed on 
Angelica, his lips compressed tightly. As he 
saw her smile and blush, the colour on his own 
cheek faded, and he became very pale. 

A moment more, and he had crossed to where 
she sat ; and, bending over her chair, whispered a 
few words in her ear. She glanced round quickly ; 
mine was the only observant eye and attentive 
ear, but I could not catch his words. The reply 
was given in Angelica's usual tone. 

" Quite true. Why should you doubt it ? Is 
there anything so very extraordinary in it? " 

AgMn he whispered earnestly, and with much 
agitiition, and again her answer came dear and 
distinct* 

** Quite determined ; unchangeably, unalterably 
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determined. It is better that it should be so 
nndravtood by alL" 

Harold caught her hand, held it for a moment 
while he uttered a few words in a low guttural 
tone, pressed it passionately to his forehead and 
lips, and darted out of the room. 

My aunt and cousins were still occupied with 
the patterns, and saw nothing. 

But I could not resist observing Angelica. She 
remained for an instant perfectly still, her hand 
concealing her face ; the next moment she rose, and 
walked over to the window where I stood. Her 
cheeks, her neck even, were crimson; the veins 
in her forehead starting, her lips quivering. With 
trembling hands she removed a rose, which Hilda 
had been trying to sketch, &om a glass of water 
that stood on the table, drank the contents at 
a draught and, replacing the flower, was turning 
away, when I stepped forward and caught her by 
the sleeve. 

** Angelica, what is all this ? Won't you tell 
me ? " 

She clutched my fingers with a sudden grasp. 
Her hands were icy cold, her voice unrecognizable, 
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her every feature distorted. ^^Hnsh, don't speak 
to me^for Hearen's sake! It is too late; be silent ; 
it is nothing. It will soon be over." She actually 
writhed for a moment in her efifort to master her 
emotion, and she succeeded. 

Throwing herself into the chair Hilda had left, 
she took up the abandoned pencil, and with a few 
rapid masterly touches converted the blooming 
half-sketched rose into a pale withered blossom — a 
canker at its heart. 

I watched her with amazement Pale as death, 
but almost as calm, she silently continued to draw 
leaf after leaf At last it was finished, and 
rising firom her seat she held out the pencil to 
me. 

'^ There, Soph; there is a touch of Martha 
Trapbois for you. Study self-control, my dear — 
nothing so useful in this wicked world; and look> 
look at this rose; blooming and beautifiil five 
minutes ago, but a canker at the heart you see 
for all that Such things are ; must be, I suppose. 
Five minutes will make a change in a drawing or 
a destiny. Never mind, 'twill be all the same in 
the end! Why, how you stare! like a fish 
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just caught ; dragged out of its cool comfortable 
element; and taught to feel that there are such 
things as hooks and darts in the world. What 
are they all about?" and with a laugh, which 
grated sadly on my ears from its exceeding un- 
naturalness, she jomed the group at the other end 
of the room. , 

I have the sketch of that rose now, and it will 
remain with me to my dying day, the sad memento 
of a heart's deep trouble. 

**Well, Angelica," said my aunt, as she ap- 
proached, " we have quite decided, I think. We 
have made up our minds to take the characters 
from the Crusaders — Walter Scott's ^Talisman,' 
of course I mean. Coimt Maximilian is to be 
Coeur de Lion ; you are to be Berengaria ; Flo- 
rence, Edith Plantagenet; Eric, Saladin; Hilda 
and Elfrida, the Queen's attendants ; Harold, the 
Enight of the Leopard." 

** But what will you be. Aunt?" inquired 
Angelica ; ^* and Uncle Edward, too, what will 
he be?" 

** Oh, my dear, your uncle will not hear of our 
assuimng any particular characters in plays or 
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romances; but^ as no modem dresses are to be 
admitted^ he consents to wear the costume of Sir 
Alured Denne his ancestor^ the Roundhead 
General, and I mean to appear in that of Dame 
Sybil, his spouse." 

« A capital thought, is it not ? " said Elfrida. 

" An excellent id^a ; don't you think so ? " cried 
Hilda. 

<^ Very good indeed," repUed Angelica. " You 
can copy their portraits in the gallery. The worst 
part of all will be the going to Freshfield In cos- 
tame ; it will be such a long drive." 

"My love, did I not tell you that we have 
arranged to go over the day before the ball and 
to return the day after?" 

"Ah, I am glad to hear it; of all horrors, 
a nine miles drive after a ball — ^bah I " and 
with a shudder, Angelica caught up a news- 
paper and threw herself at full length on the 
sofisu 

My aunt looked rather scandalized, for to lie 
on a sofa and to read a newspaper were indul- 
gencies she highly reprehended. However, she 
said nothii^ vftm this occasion; perhaps some 
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bIo iff tlie gloiy which would be hen 
Sly, oa tlie wife of the richest baronet 
I forty miles, abeady encircled Angelica 
lagination. At any rate, sR«r one startled 
, Hhe subsided into calmness, and bidding 
L to titke |ien and paper, ahe began to write 
the list of articles required for each by way of 
costnine. 

This lasted some time, interrupted as it was by 
numerous suggestionB, hopes, fears, specniations, 
as to the appearance of other families ; guesses 
as to who would be the best dressed characters ; 
criticisms on dancing ; hints as to gen«*al demean- 
our and etiquette. 

They all seemed very busy and very hi^y ; 
except Angelica, who was, or appeared to be, 
loat in the paper, and half bidden by its ample 
page- 
As for me, I afiected the philosopher as usual. 
We were in the midst of a rather noisy dis- 
cussion when a servant entered and whispered to 
my aunt, who instantly started up and left the 
ro<Mn. 

An act 80 onusoal as that of a serraQt whisper- 
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ingy or, indeed, yenturing within half a dozen 
feet of Annt Barbara, at once indicated that 
something nnnsual had happened. A dead silence 
instantly ensned. 

Half an hour must have elapsed, and still she 
remained away. 

Florence first recurred to her absence by an 
observation upon the singular mode of address on 
the part of the domestic 

** It was very odd," said Elfrida. 

*^ I never knew anything so odd," echoed 
HUda. 

" Gro, Soph," said Florence, the inactive, *^ and 
see what is the matter." 

"Ah, you go[: you can do it best," cried the 
twins in chorus. 

I don't know whether, under ordinary circum- 
stances, I should very readily have complied with 
this requisition; but, in the then state of my 
mind, I was anxious to continue the character of 
philosopher, and, perhaps, proud to be selected 
firom among them as the person best fitted to 
confront an emergency. So, without a word of 
remonstrance or excuse, I proceeded on the mission. 





■arcely descended three steps of the 
..'i^ii, on the nearest landing, I saw my 
^ tiillowed by four men brin^g up a hmnan 

^'Ikux on a hurdle. 

^fc» I'he involuntary exclamation which escaped my 

ftl^s on thus suddenly beholding so appalling a 

' spectacle, instantly brought the whole bevy, save 

and except Angelica, to the door. lioud were the 

lamentations which ensued. 

" Go in, all of you, immediately," said my 
aont, authoritatiTely ; " and don't all crowd round 
the door looking frightened. It b Eric, Irho has been 
thrown from his horse and has sprained his ankle." 
"Yes ; it's all right," said Eric, ^nickly; "don't 
be a&aid. It looks yery much like a foneral 
fffocession, but it b not one ; and the sprain is not 
much to be troubled about, a twbt of my ankle — 
voilit tout." 

It seemed to us rather etrax^ that if it was 
only a sprain be should have heoi brought up 
stairs upon such a formidable affiur as a hurdle ; 
and yet hb cheerful voice reaunred us so &r that 
we returned to the room, but ^e conversatioD fell 
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Tbe first remaik was made bj Hilda: — 

^ How Terj stopid it is of Eric to be nmning 
these risks, and playing tricks with himseJf. 
BeadeSy he will now completelj .spdl the qnad- 
rille.'' 

** Yes, very stupid," chimed in the echo ; " of 
conrse he will spoil the quadrille, and his dress 
won't perhaps suit anybody else." 

" To be sure it won't," remarked the other. 

Aunt Barbara now returned; and her first 
remark showed that the injury Eric had sustained 
was not alarming. '* How very provoking it is 
that he should have met with such an accident at 
such a moment. Had it been his wrist it would 
not have mattered so much. But how are we 
to fill his place in the quadrille?" 

" That is just what we have been saying ; " with 
one voice said the Twins. 

I could not help it; but once knowing Eric's 
injury to be but a slight one, a feeling of malicious 
satisfaction stole over me that at all events some 
of tlieir arrangements had been marred. Nothing 
could have been more unworthy than such a 
ftH>Iing, and at a moment when a painful accident 
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had occurred ; nevertheless, I well remember the 
spell being upon me, and my being thoroughly 
ashamed of it at the time." 

**Is it a very bad sprain? " I inquired. 

** I don't know I m sure, my dear," replied my 
Aunt. ^^ With his accustomed obstinacy he has 
refused to let me look at his ankle, and he 
may just take the consequences. But I don't 
think it can be very bad, or he would have 
been more submissive. At all events it is quite 
bad enough to spoil his dancing for a week, 
and so he will ruin our quadrille. I will go 
at once and write a note to Sir Brutus telling 
him of the accident, and request him to do his 
best to procure a substitute of as near the 
same height and size as possible. I will also 
mention that we will bring Saladin^s dress with 
us.'' 

With this announcement Aunt Barbara left 
the room, and broke up our conclave. 

This proceeding was the invariable result of her 
leaving us at any time when ** off duty." Whether 
we had occupations or amusements which led us 
to other parts of the house, or whether we had 

R 2 
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not^ we seemed to think it a duty immediately 
to disperse^ as though a bombshell had fiJlen 
among us^ or that the Riot Act had been 
read. 

In accordance with this time-honoured practice 
they all dispersed except Angelica^ who was still 
prostrate on the S0&5 her face hidden by the news- 
paper which had fidlen upon it. 

^^ Ha> ha I " laughed Hilda^ as she left the room^ 
'* look at Angelica, she has actually fallen asleep, 
lazy girl. 

^^Hal ha! so she has, idle thing," echoed 
Elfrida. 

^^Fast asleep. Ha, ha! I thought she looked 
pale and tired," said Florence, and the trio dis- 
appeared, their voices and laughter dying away 
in the distance, leaving me alone with the 
sleeper. 

I closed the door and approached Angelica. 
She lay quite still, just as she had thrown herself 
down, except that her grasp of the Morning Post 
had relaxed, and that it had fallen over her 
face. 

Something in her attitude and appearance 
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stmek me as siiigalar. And on taking her hand 
in mine it was qaite cold, and fell heavily from 
my grasp by her side. I felt her pnlse ; it had 
ceased to beat. Really alarmed at all this I 
dashed away the newspaper. She was white, 
senseless, helpless ; she had £Eunted. 

My first impnlse was to call for assistance; 
my second to silently give it her myself. If they 
came what could they do ? Shriek, cry, tremble, 
and pull her about in their unreasoning attempts to 
rouse her from her happy oblivion, and perhaps 
discofver — ^what ? 

What was there in my own heart which taught 
me that she would be gratefal to me for keeping 
prying eyes and uncomprehending souls away? 
Was there not a something busily beating in my 
own heart the while which whispered me the 
secret wrapt in hers ? 

Silently I bathed her temples with eau de 
Cologne ; silently I loosened her trim collar, and 
unlaced those little bronzed boots she used to be so 
proud of. 

Poor Angelica I we were none of us demonstrar 
tive. We never attitudinized, or embraced each 
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otber in pablic, or atood in groiq» indicative of 
picturesque affection^ for the admiring gaze of die 
worlds or called each other ^my loved sister^" or 
*^my fond brother,** or spoke of **oar beloved 
parents,** or onr *^ idolized nncle and annt." Still 
for all that, we loved one another dearly, in a 
quiet, concentrated, earnest feshion. 

Nature will assert herself. We had our spites 
and envies, our hatreds and malices, more or 
less repented of when the fit was over ; but, for 
all that, we did love one another dearly— deeply 
— and if ever heart ached almost to breaking, 
mine did so there and then. 

What a perplexing tangled skein is hmnan 
thought ! How difficult to unravel all its crossings, 
and knots, and intricacies. How ungovernable, 
and how painfully grotesque at times are the 
images and memories, which, even in the mo- 
ments of our deepest anguish, will intrude them- 
selves unbidden and unwelcome. What a curious 
crowding together of fancies, retrospects, thoughts 
of things gone by, and dreams of things to come. 
What a strange mixture of the highest imaginings 
and the most trifling realities throw their lights 
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and shadows upon the panorama of the past — a 
strong clinging of the mind to trifles, sometunes. 
^en ludicrous, but rendered more touching than 
the deepest tragedy bj their contrast with the 
wild sorrow and fearful thoughts of the actual 
present I am told that drowning men^ when 
in their last agony, revert to trifles like these. 
Such were my thoughts when gazing upon 
poor Angelica, extended on the sofa motionless. 
During the ten minutes — to me ten hours — which 
elapsed ere she returned to consciousness, I 
recalled her delight at her first pair of kid 
boots; and the vivid image of a little collar 
which Florence had embroidered for her presented 
itsel£ 

She had a singularly slender throat, a remark- 
ably small foot ; and as I chafed her little cold 
white hands, I remembered the dread ful puzzle she 
was in when bidden by my mother to choose a 
trifling ring, then upon her finger, from among 
many others on the tray in the jeweller's shop 
from whence it was selected. I saw the man's 
face — ^nay, remembered his very words — as he en- 
deavoured to influence her choice in its selection. 
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The pleasure she had felt in her new acquisitioD 
came back apcm me painfoll j. 

Poor Angelica! her early childish ^patois — ' 
how well I rem^nbered it ! 

^ Now^ Soph, me mart ; me twite a ladj ; me 
big woman." 

Quite a lady I qxiite a big woman ! too tme, 
alas I She was a woman now, with the heart, the 
hopes, and the agonies of a woman. The heart 
— ^it lay throbbing, bleeding before me. The 
hopes — ^where were they? what were they? 
The agonies — ^those she was endnring ! 

Long, long she lay there on that sofa, cold — 
deathlike. At last a faint shudder — a thrill — 
came over her, with an attempt to rise ; then she 
gradually recovered. She looked at me pite- 
ously. 

"Where are they?" 

"They are all gone. No one is here but 



me." 



" Who has been here ? " 
" Not a soul." 

"You are sure of that. Soph? 
" rn swear it, if you like." 
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**I don't need you to do sa How did they 
go? Tell me; and when — and where are they? 
What have I been doing?'' 

'' Fainting," said I ; " that is all." 

''Have I talked? what have I said?" 

*' Not one word." 

**Are you sure of that. Soph? Oh, Soph, I 
could endure no more — who was it — what was 
it?" 

** It 1 What do you mean ? " 

^^That — ^that — accident — that something carried 
up-stairs. Oh, Soph dear, I thought it was — 
I could have declared it was " 

"Eric?" said I. 

" No— Harold. He threatened — I mean he 
said he did not care to live — would not, could 
not live. Oh, Harold was unkind, was cruel ; " 
and she b^an to cry. 

Hateful as it may make me appear, with the 
advent of her tears the violence of my sympathy 
vanished. I never particularly liked Harold. Per- 
haps it was because he always teased m^ when an 
opportunity oflTered, and I detested a teaser. None 
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bat little minds ever condescend to petty annoy- 
ances; and teasing is the easiest, as it is the 
meanest, method by which they can indulge them" 
selves. 

His fondness for this kind of wit, if indeed it 
may be dignified by that name at all, completely 
neutralized the sympathy I might otherwise have 
felt for him. And it suddenly struck me that 
the injured individual in this instance was poor 
Eric, about whom no interest whatever had been 
displayed, except so far as his injury would affect 
his dancing. This was very hard, if not heartless, 
and I felt it to be so. Since his return to England 
he had been my constant companion in long 
wanderings in woods and glades. We both loved 
reading ; we both enjoyed dancing : he had taught 
me the " Deux-temps," then a new dance to us 
country folks. He had also read Dante and 
Petrarch with me — both very bewitching occu- 
pations. We certainly liked each other very 
much — enjoyed each other's society; for the rest 
— ^well, well — time would show. Thus ponder- 
ing, I soothed Angelica silently ; and hearing foot- 
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steps near the dool*, drew her away to her own 
room, and there left her to recover her self-pos- 
session in peace and quietness. 

The storm of her feelings, like other storms, 
passed away. When next we met she had re- 
gained her self-control ; nor was it until long 
afterwards, when her fate had been sealed at the 
altar, that we reverted again to the subject 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE. 

** Nights of song, and nights of splendour, 
Fill'd with jojs too sweet to last; 
Joys that, like the starlight tender. 

While they shone, no shadows cast. 
Though all other happy hours 
From my failing memory fly, 
Of that starlight, of those howers. 
Not a beam, a leaf, shall die." 

Moo&E. 

Days passed swiftly on. In spite of my affected 
contempt for all their various arrangements, I 
could not help feeling acutely the fact of my 
sisters and cousins going to the ball without me. 

To be left behind, to see them all start, and to 
remain alone, to picture to my mind's eye the 
scene of revelry while they were enjoying the 
bright reality — that was gall and wormwood to my 
spirit. 

Childish as such regrets may be, we have all 
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been yictims to them at some period of our lives, 
unless indeed we have been very strong-minded 
individuals ; and I never set myself up as one of 
that class^ much less so when but a girl just out of 
the schoolroom. Nor had I^ in reality, an ounce 
of philosophy in my nature. 

Sisters and cousins all discussed their intended 
gaiety freely before me ; every fresh suggestion 
connected with it adding fiiel to fire in my heart, 
until I worked myself up into anything but an 
amiable state of mind. 

Yet since Eric's accident I had somehow felt 
less soreness on the subject. I could not account 
satisfactorily to myself for this feeUiig. Why was 
I more than half reconciled to remaining at hc»ne ? 
Why was my regret at his sufferings more than 
half merged in the pleasure, the selfish pleasure, of 
the thought that he would be excluded from their 
gaiety? 

The accident itself being more painfrd than 
severe, and involving no more serious alternative 
than a few days' complete rest, there was no need 
f(»r the expenditure of any very considerable 
amount of commiseration. I was conscious of a 
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thrill of half painfiil^ half consoling pleasure^ 
whenever I remembered that Eric could not go 
with them. 

Where is there the woman who can remember 
clearly, and point out with precision to herself, the 
moment when the germ of love first budded in 
her heart, when the tiny litide seed first fell gently 
upon its soil? 

First love is seldom sudden in its advent; its 
advances are slow, its progress subtle, difficult 
to define, almost impossible to detect even to 
oneself. How impossible is it, therefore, to make 
another comprehend it I 

Men may, pierhaps, have less difficulty both in 
tracing and describing the gradual advances of their 
boyish affections; but girls — ^who are systema- 
tically taught deception fix)m their earliest years, 
who are even encouraged to deceive themselves on 
most subjects — how can they analyse their own 
hearts, or the hearts of those whose devotions they 
covet? 

At any rate the time passed on; and I saw 
them all start for Freshfield without feeling 
very acutely the wish to axscompany them. 
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The broad expanse of table-doth that day at 
dinner looked cold and dreary, with Eric and I 
seated in state, very like two commas on a broad 
sheet of paper ; and as he happened to be in one of 
his obtuse moods, the repast was sufficiently dull 
and dreary. 

When the cloth was removed, the silence which 
ensued became almost insupportable. My over- 
excited nerves had not toned down sufficiently 
to permit my enjoying so sudden a state of stagna- 
tion rather than repose. Each tick of the time- 
piece seemed to touch my very soul ; the rustle 
of each leaf at the open window, when stirred by 
the passing breeze, seemed to ruffie my spirit, and 
found an echo in my brain. 

I cannot describe the relief it was to me when 
Eric asked me to lend him my hand to assist 
hun in limping to the conservatory, saying— 

*^Let us go and lounge among the flowers. 
Soph ; I have lost my stick, but you shall be my 
little crutch for once; " and, suiting the action to the 
word, he threw himself on the cushions surround- 
ing the marble fountain, the water in which 
danced and sparkled in the sxmset light; and 
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bidding me sit down beside him^ he sang in a low 
voice the air from the Mouaquetaires : — 

" Enfin un jour plus donx se leve, 
Apportant I'espoir a mon coeur: 
Le triste songe qui s'ach^ye 

Au reveil m'oflfre le bonhenr! 
Non! jamab ma reconnaissance 
N'oubliera ton noble aecoors, 
Ange d*innocence, 

Qui sanvas mes jonrs, 

Yiens, plus de sonffirance, 

A toi ponr toujours! '* 

I cannot tell what was the hidden power which 
constituted the peculiar charm of Eric's voice. 
It was not powerful^ but his singing possessed a 
tremulous and tender quality, which vibrated 
through every pulsation of my heart Nothing 
would induce hun to sing in pubUc. He was 
never heard hmnming about the house; he 
never would be persuaded to join the family 
music-parties, or Louis Grey in any of his semi- 
religious, semi-sentimental duets; nor would he 
chime in with Harold in those bold, boisterous, 
British hunting-songs, which '^when the fit was 
on him," he bellowed forth with stentorian lungs, 
and with about as much taste as might have 
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been imputed to a melodious bull under very 
propitious circumstances. 

But at rare intervals Eric could warble almost 
in a whisper^ and in almost any language^ a few 
touching lines^ the epigrammatic tenderness of 
which hovered around the heart for weeks after- 
wards ; so sweet were they that one 

*' Almost hoped to see the wing of Israfil the angel there." 

On this occasion the magic of his voice, aided 
by the gentle dewy rain of the fountain, the 
perfumed air, and the soft; summed* shadows, 
became doubly magical, and induced the above- 
mentioned train of thought; during some por- 
tion of which, I fear, I became audible, for 
I suddenly aroused to the consciousness that I 
had said something, and had thus broken a dead 
silence. 

" Do you remember," asked Eric, " the night 
of my arrival in England, and the mistake you 
made about Count Max? You were sitting then 
just where you are now. What changes have 
taken place since then! and yet it is buf a few 
months ago." 

VOL. I. S 
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Changes ! " I echoed ; " what changes ?" 
Yes," he continaed, ** changes, visible changes. 
There is Harold ; he was a happy, hopeful boy ; 
he is now a broken- spirited, miserable man. 
There is Angelica ; she was a light-hearted, inno- 
cent girl — ^what is she now ? A wretched actress, 
a miserable victim of pride mingled with duplicity. 
There is Louis Grey; he was a well-meaning, 
tiresome, excellent fellow; he is now an object 
of sonie dread and much suspicion — a being who 
is determined to drag Florence down to indigence, 
perhaps beggary. There is Florence, who was 
a few months since the most agreeable of creatures 
feminine, now for ever sighing and pining, and 
from being young and attractive, is fast becoming 
both old and ugly. There is my mother, too ; the 
best of beings, she has not escaped the evil influence, 
but has grown so cross and captious, so irritable 
and obnoxious, that it is a positive relief to be out 
of her sight, as we are now. The only exception 
to this mental ruin and subversion is my glorious 
old father— God bless him !" 

" And ourselves, Eric; and Coimt Maximilian ? " 
" Count Maximilian is, as he asserts, ^ mad in 
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love of one of mes belles cousinee^ onlj it so 
happens that the belle cousine does not seem 
inclined to return his aflFection — tant pis pour lui, 
et tant mieux pour--^^^ His voice here sank 
so low that I could not catch the last word, but 
it was either *^ toi^^ or " mou^ 

I felt annoyed, if not angry, at this short and 
concise critical resum^ of our family condition 
by Eric ; the more so, perhaps, because I felt 
the truth of his observations when thus briefly 
put before me, and not a little startled that he 
who seemed to take so little notice of everything 
and everybody should have scanned us all so 
narrowly, and should have arrived at such a just 
conclusion as to our short -comings. 

But of Count Maximilian andm^^ belles cousines 
I must needs know more, so I resumed a share 
in the conversation by inquiring how Eric knew 
that Count Max was **mad in love of one" of 
them. '^ He does not look sentimental, I am sure." 

" I have his own word for it. Soph," said Eric. 
*^ But he is a noble-hearted fellow, and possesses 
strength of mind ; so, as the lady evidently did 
not prefer him, he did not betray his affection for 
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her. He will return to his own land soon, for- 
get the jih^ Anglaiae^ and in due course of time 
marry some flaxen-headed Fraulem, and live to 
laugh a4i his grande passion.^^ 

*^ Which of us could it be?" thought I; and 
in the hope of quietly eliciting an explanation, I 
remarked "that Count Max seemed to seek 
Florence's rather than Angelica's society, in- 
deed, that he rather avoided the latter ; but that, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the case, either 
symptom might or might not be taken as an 
index to his partiality. So infinitely did I pre- 
fer him to Louis Orey," said I, "that I almost 
hoped he would have 'cut out' that amiable 
clergyman." 

For a time Eric amused himself by balancing 
one of the cushion tassels in his hand, seemingly 
counting the bullions. 

" No," he said at last ; " I don't think Max; with 
his philosophical coolness, will ever break his heart 
for any woman. Certainly his reticence is some- 
thing to marvel at." 

" I hate your cool philosophical people," I ex- 
claimed, hastily. . 
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" Of course you do. Most women do. They are 
perplexing^ unmanageable, difficult to comprehend. 
Analysis is not a woman's forte. Soph. They pique 
your sex. They are not to be governed by fixed 
laws, eh? They are not to be fascinated by a 
smile, or datmted by a frown. You think they are 
won, bound hand and foot to your chariot wheel, 
when — ^whoopl — something happens to try your 
power ; and off go the imagined captives, laughing 
in your faces, with hearts as whole as ever ! I 
know you women hate such men. No wonder ; 
but they are not the less estimable — the hatred 
all arises from pique." 

"That is not true, Eric; excuse me, but I 
must flatly contradict you. The dislike I, for one, 
feel for such men arises from my belief in their 
duplicity. I could forgive readily their undemon- 
strativeness, their never seeming to feel, but I 
cannot pardon their affecting an interest which 
cannot really exist ; because, if it did, it could not 
be * whistled down the wind ' in the philosophical 
fashion you describe* No, I repeat it, I hate such 
menl" 

"Women themselves never being deceitful. 
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never leading men on for the mere pleasure of 
casting them off ! Oh, Soph, Soph, your sex is 
by far the more deceitftd of the two." 

" I never denied it, Eric. But does it follow- 
that because Miss Jones has black eyebrows, those 
of Mr. Robinson must be white ? " 

Eric laughed. '^ Vcus avez raison^ nui petite. 
Still, the duplicity of woman is something wonder- 
ful." 

*^ Is it indeed ? I have known very little of 



women." 



"Where ignorance is bUss,' Soph— take my 
advice, and keep them at a respectful distance. 
You are handsome and clever. I have seen some- 
thing of the world, and this I know, that a hand- 
some clever woman never can have a friend. 
Women will be less than friendly through jealousy ; 
and men will be more than friendly, perhaps 
through love, perhaps through admiration. No, 
no. You will live to be admired, flattered, 
apparently worshipped, perhaps truly loved. You 
will have many men speak to you of friendship, 
but you will never have a true friend — mark 
that." 
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** What are you then, Eric? — are you not my 
Mend ? '^ I could not resist this question, although 
it was a little like ^^ fishing,'' as Ernest called 
it 

Eric looked very hard at me for a moment, and 
evidently hesitated. 

I repeated my question. *^Are you not my 
friend, Eric ? " 

"I — I — I am your relation; that alters the 
case." 

The dilemma I had placed -myself in by this, as 
I thought, cunning query, made me angry, and 
when angry, one is sure to make bad worse ; so I 
blundered on, ^^ Count Max is my friend, at any 
rate." 

" Bien sHr ? " asked Eric, doubtingly ; " did he 
ever tell you so ? " 

" No ; but he has proved it." 

" In what way ? " 

« Oh ! in a thousand ! " 

" Tell me one — never mind the thousand." 

" Well, he always dances vrith me when he 
can, and evidently dislikes to dance with any one 
else; he always listens when I am singing, and 
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talks when any one else sings ; he never forgets 
Avhat I like^ and always remembers what I disHke. 
It was only the other day he bnmt a waistcoat 
because I laughed at it And he won't allow 
Harold to tease me. Moreover, he is exceedingly 
jealous ; all of which I take to be proo& of some 
slight friendship on his part" 

" Ay, very like a whale," muttered Eric ; " but 
who is it that he is jealous of? " 

^^ I shall not tell you," I replied, angrily. 
" Oh, then it is of* me. I thought so." 
I made no answer. 

The pause which followed was both long and 
awkward. 

I dipped my fingers in the fountain, and Eric 
picked a branch of heliotrope to pieces. When he 
had accomplished this feat, he flimg the fragments 
at me playfully, and declared that any one seeing 
us, as we then were, would fancy we were be- 
witched, turned to stone, like the poor King of 
the Marble Isles in the Arabian Nights. 

" There," I cried, dashing a tolerable sprinkling 
of water over him ; " there, that will dissolve the 
spell." 
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''From sickness I chann thee, 
And time shall not harm thee ; 
But earth, which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee ; 
And water shall hear thee, 
And know thee, and fly thee." 

^^ I beg leave to observe that apparently water 
will do nothing pf the sort/' replied Eric, laugh- 
ingly shaking off the drops which had fallen on 
his dress. " On the contrary, if you don't stop, 
I shall be obliged to fly the water." 

" I wonder what they are all doing at Fresh- 
field ? " said I, after a pause. 

*^ Eating, drinking, and love-making, most 
probably," replied Eric; "or, let me see, what 
o'clock is it ? — ^nearly nine. Oh, then they 
are probably indulging in ^a little music,' some 
of Jeanetta Devayne's ^ chansonettes;^ or per- 
haps one of old Miss Rowlandson's 'double- 
barrelled pieces' — the devil catch the hinder- 
most sort of hurry-skurry over the notes, which 
she considers grand. Who are to be of the party. 
Soph?" 

" Oh, a large number. I hardly remember all 
their names : the Devaynes, Miss Crockett, some 
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of the Wildmans, the Fentons, and^ I think. 
Major Clavering." 

^^ Ah then," said Eric, " they will have some of 
what the major calls ^ really good music.' How I 
pity them I " 

" You pity them, Eric ? Why, I thought you 
loved music of all sorts ? " 

^' I can't say that I dislike music of any sort, 
but I love some kinds much better than others. 
I don't love Major Clavering's ^really good music,' 
for one. I have no doubt that the fault lies with 
myself, and that I am a Goth, an owl, or an 
adder, but I cannot appreciate what is called ' fine 
music ' now-a-days." 

" Enlighten me, Eric — describe it ; tell me in 
\yhat does its merit consist ? " 

" Principally in being utterly destitute of tune, 
I always suppose ; next, in being excessively diflB- 
cult to play ; and lastly, in being almost impossible 
to understand. There are some grand bits here 
and there, like islets in an ocean, or stars in an 
obscured sky; but the great expanse and space 
is marvellously cloudy, vague, and mysterious. 
There may be a good deal of mind in such 
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music^ possibly even some little soul, but there 
is not the minutest atom of heart I do not 
deny that when it is properly performed and 
perfectly given by a large number of well-trained 
voices or instruments, it has much grandeur and 
thrilling effect But to see three or four elderly 
amateurs sit complacently down in an ordinary 
drawing - room, spectacles on nose, and groan 
forth detached tones from several large fiddles, 
with an air of immense self-complacence and vir- 
tuous superiority, is a sight my nerves cannot 
endure." 

I laughed at his explanation, and evident ex- 
citement during its delivery; but pleaded that 
at any rate theirs was an elevating and innocent 
amusement 

"My dear Soph, 1 don't deny it — perfectly 
innocent and extremely harmless, unless it bores 
people who wish to converse ; but I deny its being 
elevating. I cannot believe that concentrating 
your whole attention upon a page of scattered 
minims and semibreves, and filling up their in- 
terstices with an inaudible but continued count- 
ing of bars and rests, can raise, ennoble, or purify 
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the mind. Just observe Major Clavering the 
next tune he plays here ; watch his eyes and lips. 
You wiQ see that so far &om soaring into the 
seventh heaven of music on the wing of a sym- 
phony, he is occupied with a constant imaginary 
counting one — ^two-— three, and then a groan from 
the instrument, one — two — ^three, and then another 

groan. No, I love music which has a heart 

and a body. Instrumental music, at the best, is 
but a disembodied spirit; it may be refined, but 
it is cold, abstracted, unsatisfactorv. Music and 
poetry should go together, as soul and body, as 
male and female, as form and colour — as you and 
J, Soph. The harmony which passes for good 
music by Major Clavering's ^ set ' always seems 
to me to bear the same relation to the melody 
which I love that sculpture does to painting; 
beautifril perhaps, but it wants the colour, the 
glow, the life, the power to thrill the heart. No ; 
good music, as it is presumptuously called, does 
not vibrate amid the very pulses of your being, 
bewitch, bewilder, madden you. Into what in- 
significance, as a spirit-stirring power, does it sink 
beside the ^ home heart-ballads ' of Ireland, for 
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instance, or Scotland." And as if to seek xelief 
in verse, he began with his peculiar voice of 
almost unearthly softness to sing: — . 

" Oh, Arranmore, loyed Arranmore, 
How oft I dream of thee, 
And of those days when hy thy shore 
I wandered young and free/' 

And as he concluded the last touching lines — 

'* Those mansions o'er the main 

Are like the hopes I huilt in youth, 
As simny and as Tain," 

I felt the warm tears stealing down my cheeks. 

^^ How inexpressibly mournful, how heart-break- 
ing is the minor key," he remarked. '^I have 
somewhere seen the major and minor keys likened 
to the hope and memory of music." 

"I have often thought myself," said I, "that 
they might well be compared to the spring and 
autumn of the year." 

" Soph, sing me something — something of your 
own. I know you have committed composition. 
I heard you whispering a song yesterday to your- 
self ; sing it now to me." 

As usual, the spell was upon me ; and although 
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I would have given worlds to have been silent^ 
and that he should have continued his desul- 
tory song, I obeyed by singing the following 
verses : — 

** Wilt thon remember me when day is dying 
In golden splendour o'er the broad blue sea, 
While on the lonely shore dark shades are lying — 
In that calm hour wilt thou remember me? 

" Wilt thou remember me when twilight closes 
In quiet loyeliness o'er lake and lea, 
When evening breezes fim the sleeping roses — 
In that dim hour wilt thou remember me? 

" Wilt thou remember me with midnight round thee, 
Amid thy dreaming shall my image be? 
When slumber with its silent spell hath bound thee — 
In that stiU hour wilt thou remember me? 

'* Wilt thou remember me when daylight breaking 
From slumber's thraldom sets thy spirit free. 
When all the world to light and lore are waking — 
In that bright hour wilt thou remember me? 

'* Wilt thou remember me when noon is glowing, 
When forest birds sing wildly in the tree, 
When gleams the rlyer, silver in its flowing — 
In that sweet hour wilt thou remember me ? 

** Wilt thou remember me in halls of pleasure, 
When all around are smiles and song and glee, 
And light feet dancing to the merry measure — 
In that gay hour Wilt thou remember me? 
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'* Wilt thou remember me when sad and lonely, 
And think of me as I shall think of thee, 
And give one sigh to her whose prayer is only — 
In every time and place — Remember me?" 

A deep sigh escaped from Eric at the conclusion 
of the last stanza; and^ burying his face in his 
hands^ he remained in that attitude so long, that 
I fancied he must have fallen asleep. 

I spoke, but he gave no answer. Was he iU ? 
Half alarmed at this sudden tranquillitjj I arose, 
and approaching him, endeavoured to raise his head. 
He immediately seized my hands, and looking full 
in my face said, abruptly — 

** Soph, I am going away soon.** 

Going I could I believe him? The lights danced 
before my eyes, the flowery walls seemed to fade 
and recede. I must have looked incredulous, for 
he continued by saying — 

" Yes, it is quite true ; I am going away very 
soon. Soph.** 

" And for long ? " I gasped. 

" For years — perhaps for life." 

"For life, Eric?" 

" Possibly — ^probably for life. Why, you are not 
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sorry, are you ? No one will miss me here, will 
they?" 

With an eflfort more painful by far than any 
mere physical torture could have cost me, I 
mastered myself, and replied with some fimmess, 
though in a voice too tremulous to be quite satis- 
factory to myself- 

"Yes, Eric, I am very sorry, and there aro 
many who will miss you greatly. But why this 
sudden fancy — ^this " I could say no more. 

" Why ? oh, for many reasons ; some good, some 
indifferent," he replied. 

I^ was piqued by his coldness of manner ; and, 
withdrawing my hand from his grasp, leaned against 
one of the sUght iron piUars which supported the 
roof, endeavouring at the same time to speak as 
coolly as himself. 

" Give me one of the good reasons: the indifferent 
ones you can keep to yourself." 

*^ Thank you, ma ehhre. Well, for one of the 
good reasons — my tmfinished education. I ought to 
go back and study hard for another year or two. 
Don't you think I ought, Sophinetta? I ought to 
pass a year or two in Rome, and perhaps in Flo- 
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rence also^ instead of staying here at Daundelyonn 
to play — the fool: to play the devil also— per- 
haps " 

I was silent^ all my faculties had forsaken me^ 
the flowers were reeling and spinning around me^ 
the fountain had become a mere speck in the dis- 
tance^ Eric had faded away to a shadow ; but with 
unusual distinctness I could hear all he said: 
his low voice sounded like thunder in my ears, 
while the musical plash of the fountain reverber- 
ated like the roar of Niagara. Suddenly the clock 
in the paviUon struck ten ; had it been the great 
bell of Moscow it could not have sounded louder 
or more distinctly. Still I kept my position, though 
with infinite difficulty. 

Eric talked on, while I could only reply with 
forced monosyllables. He had changed the sub- 
ject, and was again talking of Freshfield. 

"Hilda and Elfrida," said he, "never saw an 
afiFair of this kind before, and will be in the seventh 
heaven of delight Ah, they should see the grand 
galop, the finale at the Bal de I'Opera in Paris ; that 
is worth seeing, indeed. I shall endeavour to 
persuade my father to take you all to Paris some 
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day : how you would enjoy it, Sophie. You should 
go in April or May ; it is too hot to hold one later 
in the year, but in May it is a terrestrial paradise: 
that is if you know what to see and how to see 
it ; and don't knock yourself up by lionizing and 
' doing ' a round of churches, which are all so much 
alike that you can't recollect which is which six 
months afterwards. Some o£ the regulation sights 
are worth seeing, ^but they are few. There's the 
Louvre, of course, and the Madeleine, and the 

H6tel Cluny, and the Hallo, Soph! Take 

care, or you'll be into the water in a minute. 

Why, what on earth is the -" 

I heard no more : a deadly faintness came over 
me. Then came the sensation as of boiling water 
ebbing and flowing through my brain; an instant 
more and I had recovered sense enough to know 
that something had happened. I fancied that I had 
fallen and cut my head, and that the feeling as of 
twarm blood stealing down my twee proceeded from 
the wound ; I was deafened, too, by a clanging 
and beating in my own brain. And oh I the 
wretched bewilderment and helplessness both of 
mind and body. 
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This must have lasted for some time — to me it 
seemed hoars. At last I recovered sufficiently 
to be aware that I was lying upon the pile of 
cushions, placed for Eric's accommodation, who was 
kneeling beside me and bathing my forehead with 
my handkerchief, which he dipped from time to 
time in the basin of the fountain. 

I signed to him to desist; for my teeth were now 
chattering with cold, and convulsiye spasms. 

"Thank Heaven,*' he exclabned, "you are 
better now. Sophie, you positively frightened me ; 
but I broke your fisJl, at any rate." 

My fall," I whispered; "what, did I M ?" 
You were fsdling. Soph dear, but I saved you. 
Good Heavens, only suppose, had you been alone, 
you must have pitched right into the basin, and 
might have been seriously injured; you might 
have been killed." 

For one moment the wild, wicked thought arose 
— ^^ would that I had." I crushed it back again, 
however, and with returning strength attempted 
to speak more cahnly. 

" Thank you, Eric, I am quite well now ; have 
I cut my head?" 
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"No, darling, no, you are to all appearance 
uninjured ; why do you ask ?" 

*^ Because I thought that I felt blood trickling 
down my face and neck, that's all." 

No blood was flowing outwardly, it was the 
hemorrhage of the heart I felt 

'^ You don't feel it now Soph, do you ? " 

" No, Fm only cold and rather wet" 

" Poor pet — I sprinkled you a little too freely, 
perhaps, in my fright Wait a moment;" and 
almost before I knew that he was gone, he had 
returned with plenty of eau de cologne, a soft 
warm shawl, and some powerful restorative, which, 
at his command, I drank off at a draught I 
have not the slightest idea of whether it was 
medicine, cordial, brandy, or wine; but it was. 
magical in its revivifying effect. 

Carefully drying my dripping face and shoulders, 
he wrapped the shawl round me, and heaping up 
the cushions, made me rest luxuriously upon them; 
then seating himself in my old place by the foun- 
tain, bade me be quiet, while he endeavoured to 
amuse me. 

"Amuse me!" The word grated on my ear 
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strangely, but I did not answer. I only did as I 
was told, and gradually things took their ordinary 
course. 

Drawing a volume of poems from Ms pocket, he 
read a few chance lines, which led to an animated 
discussion. Music followed poetry — ^we blamed, 
praised, criticised; he sang song after song until 
past midnight That delightful evening, delightful 
in spite of its painAil incident, was one among many 
which I enjoyed at that period of my life : veri- 
table Noctes AmbrosiansB. I have never enjoyed 
the like since ; I had never known them before. 
Alas, alas I shall I ever enjoy them again? 

How strange that, within so short a space of 
time, two of us, the two above all the rest least 
given to scenic display — should have fainted 
through mental distress. How strange, too, that 
Angelica and I never spoke of her suffering until 
years afterwards, and that neither Eric nor myself 
. ever once referred to my having fainted at the 
fountain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BALL. 

** And laughter, and buzz of humming talk 
Bose conAued through the lighted rooms, 
Where the air was thick with rich perfumes. 
And the chandeliers sent forth their glare 
Through the open window, and lit the stalk 
Of the fountain that spilled in the open walk; 
And music through all the reeling hall 
Throbbed to a hundred dancing feet." 

Story,— Ccude Palo, 

I WAS sitting the next evening in the deserted 
bower-chamber, rather sorrowftd in mood — ^for the 
assumption of the character of a philosopher no 
longer suited the occasion — and was speculating 
upon what they were all doing at Freshfield — 
whether they had found any one to take Eric's 
place, and whether they had completed all tljeir 
arrangements — ^when, as the song says, *^ A hand 
Was on my shoulder." 
*^ Musing, Soph," said the low voice of Eric, 
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** and sadly musing, too ? Tell me your thoughts, 
dear child ; " and while saying so, he passed his 
hand softly over my hair with the caressing touch 
of a protecting power, which it was every now and 
then his pleasure to assijme. 

*^ Gt)od gracious, Eric ! " I exclaimed, " what on 
earth brings you here ? How have you managed to 
crawl from your room with your ankle in that 
state ? How very foolish of you, to be sure." 

^^ Perhaps it is. Soph ; but perhaps my ankle is 
not so bad as people thought, or as I made it out to 
be." 

"Made it out to be, Eric! What do you 
mean?" 

" Exactly what I say. Perhaps my ankle is not 
so bad as I made it out to be." 

" What object could you have had for pretend- 
ing that you had sprained your ankle? " 

" Perhaps I did not want to go to the balL" 

"Perhaps not, Eric; but was it necessary to 
practise a deception to avoid doing what you dis- 
liked?" 

Perhaps I did not dislike going to the ball." 
Eric," said I, " don't be so disagreeable and so 
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YCfj enigmfllical ; say honestly at once what y on 
reaDy do mean by aQ this drcnmlocation.'' 

•'Wdl, SojA, ni tell yon. Finding that you 
were not to be one o( the party, I resolved not to 
ga A point-blank refusal would have led to 
remonstrance, which I hate. I therefore hit npon 
the notaUe expedient (^ an accident, which saved 
me a good deal of explanation, to say nothing of a 
world of tronbla** 

I felt inclined to be very angry with him, and 
was npon the point of expostulation, when the 
words '^ Finding that you were not to be of the 
party," suddenly came to the rescue, diverted my 
thoughts, and rendered me silent. 

"Musing again?" said the same low voice; **tell 
me your thoughts." 

** What will you give me for them?" said I, try- 
ing to laugh, but failing in the attempt ; yet feeling 
it quite a relief that the question had assumed so 
common-place a form. 

" I will give you a penny," said he ; ** that is 
the sum which is usually offered as an equivalent 
for such commodities." 

"That is not enough," said I. "I must have 
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more^ oi^ perhaps less^ Eric. My thoughts are not 
like eggS5 to be purchased at twelve for a shilling." 
This time I partially succeeded in an attempt at 
gaiety. 

**Well then, if your thoughts are not to be 
bought for money — ^though there are few things 
nowadays. Soph, that may not be purchased with 
the current coin of the realm — I will give you some- 
thing else in exchange. I will give you this ;" and, 
stooping over me while he spoke, he passed his arm 
gently round my waist, and printed a soft lingering 
kiss on my lips. In an instant all care about 
the ball, the deception he had practised, the 
irritation at being left behind, had vanished! 

I knew not why it was, but that one light 'touch 
sent the red blood racing to my cheek and brow. 
Brought up as we had been, like brothers and 
sisters, I had no reason thus to blush. Harold 
seldom went out or came home without kissing 
us all round: he was rather addicted to such 
indiscriminate pledges of affection, nor did he 
ever allow any one of the frequent family op- 
portunities for their display to pass without per- 
forming this act of social endearment. 
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Eric I had known neither so long nor so well, 
bat the same relationship existed ; why, then, did I 
blush? I know not, but I did so deeply, painfully. 

A few moments of embarrassing silence ensued : 
a new phase of life had suddenly and mysteriously 
been entered. 

To break the spell I began, rather incoherently 
I fear, to talk — "I was so sorry, Eric — at 
least, I was only thinking I was sorry, for 
the ball is not a common ball — and ^ 

" And you would have given all you possess to 
go to it, eh, dear little Coz ? " 

I fired up directly at the application of this 
diminutive term of endearment — ^littie Coz indeed ! 
I could not bear him thus to address me as though 
I was a child — ^littie Coz! And rising, I drew 
myself up to my full height, at the same time 
saying, ^^I am not little, Eric: I am almost as 
tall as you are, and twice as big." 

He laughed, that inward laugh I so much 
hated to hear. *' Ay, Soph, 

' Straightlaced, but aU too ftill in bud for Puritanic stays.' 
I would not rob you of your fair proportions on 
any account I admit your superiority, perpen- 
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idicularlj^ horizontally^ and hemisphericallj. But 
this room is becoming gloomy ; it is so dark that 
I cannot even see how tall you are. All that 
I can distinguish is the gleam of your eyes, like 
two stars reflected in the bottom of a well. 

*^ Truth lies at the bottom of a well, you 
know," said I ; ^^ at least so tradition tells." 

^^ Are your eyes true ones then. Soph ? Is that 
what you would infer by the appeal to tradition ? 
Do they tell the honest truth? If so I am the — 
but no — ^they are marsh fires, will-o'-the-wisps-^ 
jack-o'-lanterns, ignes fatui." 

" That is felse, at any rate," said I ; " I have 
no deceit in my composition. I detest falsehood, 
even in a tone or look." 

^^^Toujoura vrai;^ eh. Soph? That may be 
good or bad, as it happens." 

** Oh, Eric," I exclaimed, '* good, always good ; 
but even if bad, truth for ever." 

Here was another pause, and when Eric spoke 
again, it was in a common-place voice. 

" I came to ask you to do me a favour. Soph, 
will you do it?" 

^^Yes.; what is it?" 
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'^ Bravissima I I like that Most people would 
have said * What is it ? ' first, not last" 

^'I suppose then that I am not like most 
people." 

'*Not particularly so," replied Eric, again in- 
dulging in his atrocious laugh. "Why are you 
not all impatience to know what it is that I want 
you to do ? " 

" Perhaps I am," said I ; " but if IJ asked you, 
you might like to tease me by not telling me, 
and so I don't ask." 

Eric gave a sort of mortified growl. " ITmph I 
where did you pick up so much wisdom in these 
deserts ? " 

'^I suppose human nature to be the same in 
all places, Eric ; and the nature of man is to be 
contradictory and tyrannical" 

" And the nature of woman ; what have you 
to say about that. Soph? " 

" It is to be merciful and complying ; so as I 
said before, what am I to do ? " 

*' Come to my den, then. There you will find 
light and cheerfulness, and I can better tell you, 
seated there, what I require. " Come along," and 
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away we went I half feared^ half expected^ another 
kiss ; bat none was offered — at which I was both 
glad and sorry. 

This den was^ much like other haunts of its 
kind^ bare of carpet; and having a table whereon 
stood odd boxes with dirty-mouthed bottles covered 
with crisp bits of skin; pieces of chalk pencil, 
crumbs of bread, port-crayons of all sizes, stumps 
and discoloured rags were scattered about; a 
large easel stood near the half-closed window; 
pictures in all stages of incipient execution re- 
posed against the walls; and a hideous basket- 
work *' lay figure," asserted itself very prominently 
on an old chest in the upper centre of the room. 
Nearer the door was a kind of dais, crowned 
by an empty armchair, over which was thrown a 
piece of drapery, like the unwelcome cloth in a 
hairdresser's shop, awaiting the arrival of the 
next comer. There was a stray rusty breastplate, 
an old sword, a halbert head, a shield well bossed ; 
and finally, a noble cat (rejoicing in the name of 
Firmilian) before the fireplace. 

"Now," said Eric, placing the chair in position, 
and throwing a red mantle round me, as he placed 
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me therein ; ^^ look up^ look bright^ look inspired. 
I want you to be Sappho for half an hour." 

I tried^ but failed. I could think of nothing 
but his shamming a sprained ankle to remain with 
me ; then the ball, and what they were all doing. 

" There," said Eric, ** that will do. I see you 
can't be quiet ; those confounded waltzes are run- 
ning in your head ; look at your foot, it is beating 
the measure of a deux-temps ; you are * La Pense- 
rosa,' not * L'Allegra.' There, never mind, poor 
pet, you can't help it ; I'm not angry. I'm only 
sorry. And now, would you like to go to the ball? " 

** Oh, Eric, it may be silly, but if I could only 
go for one hour, (the desire had somehow or other 
again returned upon me,) dance one wild dance 
with you, and have done, I should be happy — 
I should be content" 

**Then be happy, be content, dear child: you 
shall go. Tou shall see them all, xmseen — or rather 
unknown — though seen yourself. You shall dance a 
wild dance with me, and then we shall have to 
fly. Soph ; so up, up, up I Get ready at once. This 
is what I wanted to say to you ; we must be off." 

** Off," I cried, bewildered, ** Eric, you are mad." 
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'* Tes^ mad with pleasure^ insane with delight^" 
was his exclamation ; ^^ the scheme pleases me^ for 
it I perilled limb^ if not life^ in getting my horse to 
throw me. It can be done so cleverly ; they will 
be so gloriously mystified. Quicks quick, darling ; 
do as I tell you, and you shall have your wish." 

Was this, could this be Eric? Sparkling eyes, 
trembling hands, quivering voice. Could this in- 
deed be Eric, the stem, the cold, the satirical ? 

I rose, half bewildered. " What am I to do ? how 
is all this to be done ? you are laughing at me." 
And I felt inclined to cry, but did not yield to the 
impulse. 

" Go to that chest," said he, '' and lift the lid." 

I obeyed Qiutely. 

^^ Bring me the costume you will find there; 
have you got any wafers in the house ? " 

" Plenty in the schoolroom." 

" Go then, and bring them quickly ; we have 
no time to spare." 

I flew to find them. Enthusiasm is always 
catching ; and, by the time I returned, my spirits 
were wrought up to the desired point I was 
ready for any wild deed of daring. 
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** Let me look at them," said he. " Ay, they 
will do ; and I have a cork, .painty dye, hair, tinsel ; 
in fact, every known requisite for physical trans- 
mogrification. Now, dearest, go into that inner 
room, and pnt on this dress. I know it will fit 
you ; then come to me again." 

For a moment I once more hesitated ; the dress 

looked so small, and the difficulty seemed so great. 

**Gx)," said Eric, a savage frown passing over 

and distorting his handsome features. ^^60: if 

you hesitate, I shall hate you." 

This intimation was quite enough to have urged 
me to any deed. Had the vestment been the awful 
San Benito, and the ball been an auto da fdy 
I should have flown towards it no less quickly 
under the irresistible influence of that goading 
frown. 

I obeyed his command'; and, entering the room, 
began to array myself. 

Whether he possessed any magnetic power 
over me I know not"; but this I know, that at 
that moment it seemed impossible for me to dis- 
obey him ; it was simply and totally impossible. 
" Gome, darling, are you ready ? " said a voice. 
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Was it Eric's? a voice so persuasive^ so eloquent? 
**M^y I come in?" Without waiting a reply, he 
entered. 

Now my dress was that of a page: doublet, 
tights, and what I believe are called trunk hose ; 
just such a dress as Rosalind or Imogen assumes 
when donning the disguise of a boy. The jerkin 
was rather of the shortest, and the hose decidedly of 
the tightest, although Eric had said they would fit 

I stood trembling and blushing under his earnest 
inspection ; an ordeal which might have ended in 
tears, had not my attention been distracted by 
the flowing robe and mystical adornments of a 
wizard which he had assumed. 

"Yes, you will do," said he ; "now I must 
add a few finishing touches, and then wejshall pass 
muster famously as Michael Scott and the goblin 
page." 

" Eric," I exclaimed, " I cannot do this ; don't 
ask me. I cannot appear in this dress in public.'^ 

"Why not?" returned he, calmly. "It is as 
good a dress for the purpose as could be well 
devised, and certainly no one will ever dream of 
looking for us in such costumes." 

VOL. L V 
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«Oh/Eric,'* I expostulated, **my legs!'' 

''Well,'* he replied, quietly, "what of them? 
I never saw better specimens of their kind in my 
life." 

^* I cannot, and will not, do it," I said, with 
an attempt at decision in the assertion. ^* Let me 
take off this absurd costume, and I will nt down 
and talk to you as long as you please." 

*^Come here. Soph," said he, and he led me 
to the large glass. *^ Look at yourself, and tell me 
the truth. You say you prize it so highly. What 
do you think of your appearance ? " 

**I will not humour you one instant longer," 
I exclaimed. But he held me firmly before the 
mirror. 

^^ I will be aSoswered, heUa cugina. Speak ; is it 
becoming?" 

" Not in one sense," I replied. ^* It is becoming 
both to face and figure ; but, Eric, in another 
sense, how unbeccmiing, how unseemly ! " 

"Those are the prejudices you have acquired 
by living cooped up here, my dear. Hundreds of 
women, gentlewomen of higher rank and as good 
position as any of those now jiggiog at Freshfield, 
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Have worn such a costume over and over again 
without needing a mask to hide their blushes. 
But wait one moment ; sit down in that chair^ and 
I will remove your last scruple." 

Curious to see what he would do, but resolved 
at the same time not to go» I silently obeyed. I 
cannot detail the process which my unfortunate 
face underwent The wafers were pressed into the 
service, and various paints were employed in 
succession. In less than ten minutes he had com*- 
pleted his arrangements; and, after contemplating 
his handiwork for a few seconds, burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

No wonder that he did so; for on springing 
forward to the glass once more, I there beheld 
reflected an image so inexpressibly ludicrous that 
I too joined in the hilarity, and for a time the 
room rang with our shouts. Not a feature of my 
luckless visage was recognisable ; a huge upturned 
proboscis usurped the place of my poor nose ; my 
mouth extended from ear to ear, those members 
themselves being enlarged to an enormous size; 
my eyebrows were red, my complexion changed 
to one of a ghostly yellowish white, deepening to 

TJ 2 
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a bluish grey upon both nose and chin; and my hair 
was entirely hidden by a tangled mop of coarse 
copper-coloured wig. The metamorphosis was per- 
fect 

'*Now Soph,'* said Eric, ''you must see how 
impossible it will be for any one to detect Sophy 
Denne of Daundelyonn under this disguise. Just 
fish out the shoes and gloves from that same chest, 
and put them on while I give myself a few last 
touches." 

I found the shoes. 

'' Eric, said I, '' I shall never be able to dance 
in these abominations." 

*' Try some cotton wool in the toes," said he ; 
^^ there is plenty in the chest" 

I pushed wool into the toes as he directed* 

'' It is of no use, Eric, I should trip up every 
moment" 

''Tear the bows off them, and tack them on 
to your own boots ; that will do in a crowd." 

"I am afraid to go for a needle; I might be 
seen," I remarked. 

"Well, there are some large pins there, they 
wQl do just as well — ^but you need not fear about 
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being seen^ for I sent the servants to bed an hour 
ago ; there^ that will do." 

The gloves too, Eric, are monstrous ! ^ 
Well, pin them to your sleeves," shouted he, 
from the next room, in a tone of impatient remon- 
strance. 

" Stay one moment now, Eric," I observed; " I 
must pin my wig to my own hair, or it wiU be 
sure to fall o£" 

"That is well," replied a sepulchral voice, so 
deep and unearthly, that it made me start and 
turn round abruptly; when before me stood a 
form not less thoroughly disfigured than myself. 
Eric's slight figure, amplified by the flowing robes 
of a magician ; his beard, moustaches, and eye- 
brows of snowy white, almost concealing his 
features; his whole expression entirely changed, 
his dear white skin now altered to a dark un- 
earthly hue: there was no fear of recognition 
for him, more particularly as by some artful 
arrangement of his boots, he had contrived to add, 
if not a cubit, certainly two inches to his stature. 

Just as we concluded these arrangements the 
clock on the stairs struck eleven« 
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" Now," said liric, " let us be oflP on our travels. 
Wrap yourself up well in this cloak, put on that 
broad brunmed garden hat, (I will wear my wide- 
awake) and come along," 

"But the servants, dear Eric? are you quite 
sure about them ? " 

" I told you I had thought of them long ago. 
You have nothing to fear, so walk boldly down. 
Now, aUona!^ He led the way downstairs, and 
along one of the back passages until he reached a 
kind of lumber-room ; here he stopped, and unlock- 
ing the door, we Altered ; he closed it, and locked 
it behind us. My heart here miserably misgave 
me, but I felt that it was too late for misgivings 
then. He walked quietly to the window, un- 
hand the shutters and raised the sasL " Come, 
my pretty page, out with you. Put your foot 
there, now there, and jump down; you know it 
is not far to go." 

Out I jumped, for I knew the window and the 
locality well. Eric quickly followed, and closing 
the shutter, and lowering the sash, which he ac? 
knowledged to having greased for the purpose^ he 
took me by the hand and led m^ quickly tp th^ 
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avenue. This was the first tifne in my life that 
I wished the moon did not shine so brightly. 
Every leaf on the trees, every stone in the ready 
even distant objects, seemed more clearly dis- 
tinguishable than I had ever seen them at. noon- 
day; and. I certainly thought I perceived some 
one coming up the avenue. 

" Oh, Eric dear, there is some one coming," I 
exclaimed. 

He looked for a moment. '^ Stuff," said he ; 
^^ don't let us have any such fancies, SopL 
There is no one, I ai^sure you." 

Fastened to one of the trees stood a rough, 
sturdy, long-backed, patient-looking horse. 

*^Now give me your foot and jump up on 
that pillion;" cried Eric, as he mounted, and 
away we went like lightning. 

A wild gallop by moonlight, during which the 
excitement of the occasion, and the difficulty of 
retaining a firm seat precluded conversation, 
brought us to a gate through a lane rendered 
very dark by overhanging branches of trees. 

*' Where are we?" said I; "I don't know the 
way we have come in the least" 
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" Why on the hill just ahove Freshfield, to be 
snre. You will see the lights in the house in 
a minute.'* 

Here he handed me down; and^ opening the gate, 
he led the horse into a field. Throwing my 
cloak over him, and his own over the saddle, 
he tied him to a stake in the hedge, and there 
left him to equine reflections and but a scanty 
supper. 

As Eric had predicted, a few strides brought 
us within sight of the house, which was not more 
than two hundred yards distant 

** Now," said Eric, in an earnest whisper, 
^^ no failing of heart, no nonsense. With common 
prudence, and no great share of self-possession, 
we shall succeed and thoroughly enjoy our- 
selves. Remember that if you fail, to say the 
least of it, the consequences will be unpleasant; 
therefore come on boldly and *play out the play.' " 

"Eric dear, I will not fail you, be assured; 
the time for hesitation is passed, but I confess I 
wish we had not come." 

At this moment the moon became partially ob- 
scured^ which wonderfully assisted my courage* 
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" Good moon," said Eric, evidently himself em- 
boldened by the occurrence. *^Now — our parts 
commence from this moment" 

" Imp 1 " said Michael Scott, ** we will not enter 
the hall like ordinary mortals. The heat of the 
rooms has made them open the French windows, 
and the conservatory door is also ajar ; we will go 
in by the latter, for I see by the shadows through 
the glass that there are one or two couples there 
among whom we can mingle." 

We passed through the conservatory into the 
ball-room, without attracting particular attention. 
This reassured me wonderfully; and I began to 
think that there was no great danger after all, 
and that I had been a goose to feel so much 
trepidation. 

I have been to endless balls and parties since 
that night, but none have ever had the charm &r 
me that this had — ^the first real ball I had ever 
witnessed. My ideas connected with amuse- 
ments of this kind had hitherto been bounded by 
Lady Louitha^s small polka parties— -dim dusly 
dances on faded carpets, with few lights, bad 
partners, and vilely insu£Scient amateur music; 
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alike innocent of both time and tnne^ which is 
the characteristic of all young ladies' dance 
music. 

To me this ball seemed a vision of fidryland, 
with a dash of reality ia it. Au reste, it was a 
very good ball^ with an undeniable band^ abund- 
ance of lights^ and a boundless variety of flowers^ 
dresses, and pretty faces, free from the "used- 
up " air, which is invariably induced. by bad music 
and dim lights. 

As the gong sounded, the elders assembled to 
adjourn to the supper-room. Among them I saw 
my aunt pass on, leaning smilingly on the arm 
of a Greneral Jeremy, whose coat was so padded 
and adorned with orders that he looked like a 
large red well-stuffed pin cushion, covered with 
brooches. Sir Brutus headed the procession, 
escorting Angelica, who looked magnificent — ^to a 
certain extent happy, yet rather distrait. The 
last cdupie were my uncle and Miss Crockett^ 
the latter "got up" capitally as Mother Bunch. 
As we approached td get a betteif look at th^n, 
they passed do close to us that her hooped petti- 
coat ^tlght upoii my dress j this accident in^ 
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duced her to stare hard at us both^ and elicited 
the remark sotto voce : 

."Mercy on us, Mr, Denne, do look at those 
two creatures. What horrid faces 1 — ^they look as 
if they had been buried a week, and disinterred 
for the occasion." 

" Ah, yery good indeed," said my uncle, smil- 
ing ; " very good ; the wizard and his goblin page. 
I wonder I did not remark them before. Ay, 
ay!" 

And as they disappeared I heard him con- 
jecturing aloud who we could be. 

" It must be some of those young fellows from 
the barracks. Capital, capital." 

" Now," said Eric, having stood fire pretty well, 
and seen the whereabouts of the old people, " let 
you and I be off to the ball-room." 

Dance followed dance in quick succession. And 
when the elders straggled back red and reluctant 
from the supper table — as they always do by twos 
and threes, with the satisfied air of persons who 
have done their duty once already, and are quite 
willing to do it again upon the smallest provocation 
— I observed that Axmt Barbara quite flirted with 
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Sir Brains. This was a phase in her character new 
to me^ and by no means tended to raise her in my 
estimation* 

He was profound in his attention to Angelica, 
who retomed it with a determined ghastly mirth, 
to me agonizing to behold. 

Once, and once only, she danced vdth Harold. 
There was an old book in my ancle's library which, 
as children, we were prohibited from reading ; it 
was called " The Dance of DeatL" Like all for- 
bidden things, this book had received my special 
attention ; it was ftdl of rough bat vigorous vig- 
nettes, one of which represented a skeleton dancing 
with a man at a ball. Wherein the analogy con- 
sisted I know not; but as Harold and Angelica 
whirled by, the old woodcut presented itself to 
my mind and marred my mirth. 

" Come> come," said Eric, ** I think it is time for 
us to be off ; let us slip out quietly. You have 
played out the play, and acted your part bravely." 

The stable clock struck three as we passed up 
the avenue at Daundelyonn; it was the first time 
that I had seen the glorious old place by the pale 
placid light of dawn« It has been remarked^ that 
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SO tranqniUizmg is the air of early morning, tliat 
man may approach the most timid animal and it 
will not start The truth of this observation now 
struck me forcibly^ for I noticed that some rabbits 
feeding near the road hardly moved as we rode 
along upon the turf under the trees. 

" Now then," said Eric, '* in with you ; " and he 
lifted me up to the window. ** Be off to bed, and 
I will see to the horse. Put your dress outside 
your door, that I may take it away before I go to 
roost. 

" ' The ball and my dream are both over, 
Grood night to thee, lady, good night.' " 
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" Why on the hill just ahove Freshfield, to be 
snre. You will see the lights in the house in 
a minute,'* 

Here he handed me down; and^ opening the gate, 
he led the horse into a field. Throwing my 
cloak over him^ and his own over the saddle, 
he tied him to a stake in the hedge, and there 
left him to equine reflections and but a scanty 
supper. 

As Eric had predicted, a few strides brought 
us within sight of the house, which was not more 
than two hundred yards distant 

^' Now," said Eric, in an earnest whisper, 
^^ no failing of heart, no nonsense. With common 
prudence, and no great share of self-possession, 
we shall succeed and thoroughly enjoy our- 
selves. Remember that if you fail, to say the 
least of it, the consequences will be unpleasant; 
therefore come on boldly and *play out the play.' " 

"Eric dear, I will not fail you, be assured; 
the time for hesitation is passed, but I confess I 
wish we had not come." 

At this moment the moon became partially ob- 
scured^ which wonderfully assisted my courage* 
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" Good moon," said Eric, evidently himself em- 
boldened by the occurrence, "Now — our parts 
commence from this moment" 

'* Imp 1 " said Michael Scott, '* we will not enter 
the hall like ordinary mortals. The heat of the 
rooms has made them open the French windows, 
and the conservatory door is also ajar ; we will go 
in by the latter, for I see by the shadows through 
the glass that there are one or two couples there 
among whom we can mingle." 

We passed through the conservatory into the 
ball-room, without attracting particular attention. 
This reassured me wonderfully; and I began to 
think that there was no great danger after all, 
and that I had been a goose to feel so much 
trepidation. 

I have been to endless balls and parties since 
that night, but none have ever had the charm &r 
me that this had — the first real ball I had ever 
witnessed. My ideas connected with amuse- 
ments of this kind had hitherto been bounded by 
Lady LouithcHs small polka parties— -dim dusty 
dances on &ded carpets, with few lights, bad 
partners, and vilely insu£Scient amateur music; 
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Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 



WESTOARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND TKB AnSTRALIAN GOLD MlNEH 

IN 185". Post 8to, with Maps, price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 



MHInn •ptfrtnlnlnji i us* ot ShuiiU liim 
"IhsMotrlientalBlrwH otthsmoati 



SHARPE'S HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. ThirdandEerisedEdition. 
Post 8to, price 7«. clotli. 

'-mulrat^ScK^tlu World" "" "' 



ELLIS'S (WILLIAM; RELIGION IN 
COMMON LIFE. Post 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. clolh. 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Tran.ilaled by Miss Sua anna Wink- 
wonrn. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Chables KracsLEr. Small 
410, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bouDd in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present 
Price 's 6d 






ZOh i 
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SMITH, EIJ>EK JlNJ> CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 
LAKE : BBiNO a Journey across 
THE Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

" Ur. Ohandless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a ftill acoount of the nature 
of the oountnr, the religion of the Mormons, their 

f government, Institutions, morality, and the singu- 
ar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
Quences."— OirJc. 

"Those who would understand what Mor- 
monism is can do no better than read this 
authentic, though light and lively volume."— 
Leader. 

" It impresses the reader as faithftil."—jya^iona; 
Jteview, 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18«. cloth. 

"It is a good book of its kind. . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
written."— ^ararday Bectew. 

"This biography is a work of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, dear, and practically 
interesting .'*— Leader. 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it as a most valuable comribution to economical 
and statistical science."— £ri7if A Quarterly, 

CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8yo, 
price 6*. cloth, 

' Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his suhJeot 



thoroughly, lie has consequently produced' an 
interesting and philosophical, though 
'or 
ly 
Two mstractive volumes."— O&serrer. 



ing history 
Q^arterl 



of an 



mhlcal, though unr.retend- 
important epoch.*' — JVeio 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES ; or, The Dan- 
gers TO Religious Liberty in 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, Svo, price 5*. cloth. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to roligiouH liberty in 
the present state of the world."— British Quar- 
terly, 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 

BEING A Selection of the 
Despatches op Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown Svo, 
price 2\8. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
IMdnstaking and real love of the subject as in the 
■election of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Kawdon Brown. '—TimM. 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
Sritith Quarterly seview. 

" Most ably edited."— jpyawr** Magazint, 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post Svo, price 28. 6d. doth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attic salt in thorn."— Literary 
Gazette. 

"Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men and books.'*— leader. 

*A most amusing volume, fUll of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Pre*«. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy Svo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. cloth. 

"A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen's Jja,nd."—AthencBum. 
_" A pKsrfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examiner. 

" One of the most aoonrately descriptive books 
upon Van Dfbmen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— iVew Quarterly. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; ESPECIALLY TrOPICAL. 

By P. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7«. 6</. cloth. 

" This volume should be in every flKrm-honse, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— CHttc. 

"This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."- 0&»«rvtfr. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price IO9. 6d, cloth. 

"Sir John Forbes' volume fully Jnstiftes its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting acoount 
of thvm."— Literary Gazette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Oonolbr has embodied in this work his 
experiences ofthe new system of treating patients 
at flanwell Aaylnm."— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the suhjeet." 
—Westminster Review, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol., 
post Svo, price lOs, 6d, cloth. 

" The suhJectis novel, ourions. and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout. ' '—Spectato r. 

"The history ofthe Red Blver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— Itferar* Gazette. 

" One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilixatlon."— 06#«T«*. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Map and Plate, 21«. cloth. 

"A wen written narrative of most exciting ad* 
ventures."— CfiMirdtttM. i 

"A narrative fUll of incident and dangerous 'v 
adventure."— jtiterary Gazette. . ^ -v > 

\ fttvAT&Tft%«nX\tiX«t«%X."— QUA>«» 



MISCELLANEOUS— conimuei. 



RUMO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1028-9. Br Colonel Chbs- 
KBT, RA., D.C.L, F.E.S. Third 
edition. Pott 8yo, with Maps, 
price I2g, cloth. 

**Tlw onljr work on the snUoot atdted to the 
BtllltMy reader.**— ITM^Mf Serviee Oagette. 

"Inaetreteglepcrtiitorview this work is very 
▼aliukble."— iVMP Quarterlj/. 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. TTith Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post 8yo, price 
9t. cloth. 

* * Yerj amnsiiUN and oonyejring an impression of 
talMdahu&it,''--^ational Review. 

"The anthor is humorous without being wU- 
fliUy smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of obeervaraim."— JS»prM«. 

"A rery Urely, entertuning companion.'*— 
OrUte, 

" Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
Athetuoum, 



THOMSON'S MIUTARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8yo, price 5«. cloth. 

** A well arranged and carefully digested com- 
pilattoB, giving a dear insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
■yston.*'— j4ieoto<or. 



LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Svo, 
price 128, cloth. 

" It is Boand, dear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; reauisite in most of such places, and 
stuierfluousln none."— ^^A^nancm. 

" Its simpUdty and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable hook,"— Examiner. 

"An admirable work of the kind."— Law Times. 

"It presents a fMr summary of the law on the 
great sahjeot of which it treats."— 2;atpJfa(7acin«. 



THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. Syo, price 4s. 6d. boards. 

"Ur. Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
of war : ol enemies and hostile property ; uf prizes 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-captnre, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
&c., &e."—Economi9t. 



UNDINE. From the German of ^' De 
la Motte Fouquc." Price Is. 6d. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW, Syo, 
price 5s., cloth. 
14 



WARING^S MANUAL OF TliEflA- 
PEUTICS. Ecap. Syo, priee I2s.6d. 
doth. 



VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated bj Chuudsr 
CooMAi. Det. Syo, price 7s, 6d. 
doth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post Syo, 
price 2s, 6d., cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaPB OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4Z. 4s. cloth. 



DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS oir Co&ai. 

Beefs, Volcanic Islaitds, and 
ON South Amebica. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcats, price lOf. Sd, 
cloth. 



SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Boyal 4to, doth, 

with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £8 

AYES 7 

EEPTILIA 5 

PISCES ^ S 

INVEETBBEATii 1 



THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two Yols., royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5s. 



LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
hy John Oxenfokd. Two yoIs., 
post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two Yols., post 
8yo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 



SSCXTSC, EI-I>EB J^NJy CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— con^inwerf. 



ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUNIBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
28, 6d, cloth. 

DOUBLEDAVS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Third edition, 8yo, 
68, cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

vols., post 8vo, price 1/. 1*. cloth. 

POETICS : AN Essay on Poetrt. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 25. 6<f. cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Bjlvanagh. 
Post Svo, with Portraits, price 5*., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavanagh. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Portraits, price 12^., doth. 

STEINMET7S NOVITIATE; or. 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post Svo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. Svo, 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Svo, price 
28, 6d, cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post Svo, price 2«. 6<f. cloth. 

BOOICS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Boman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A List of the books, with their prices, may be had 
on application. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOICS. Two vols., price 
10«. cloth. 



LBQH HUNTS 

38, 6d, cloth. 



TABLE TALK. 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

58, doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58, doth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grenvillb Mubrat, Esq. 
With Music, crown Svo, price 
2s, 6d, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hnx and 
C. F. CoRNWALUs. Post Svo, prioc 
68, cloth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

Svo, price I08,6d, 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3s, 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
Svo, price 12«. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMON& 

12 mo, price 1^. 6d, By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6d. each. 

I.-THE MEOHANIO. 

1I.-THK LADY AND THE LADY*8 MAID. 
111.— THE PASTOU OF DBONFELLS. 

v.— THE OOUNTEY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE" AND LET LIVE; OX. TBI JUS* 

CHESTEB WBA.yXB8. 

VII.-THE SEASIDE FASM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OF SOCIAL BOONOMY. U.Od. 

IL-FBOOBE88IVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. _ , 

ni.-INTRODU0TION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. 2». ^ r, 

IV.-OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

Sf 

V.~WHAT AM I? WHBBB AM I? fTHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P Ac. icww^l. 



"woEsrs rtrBr-isiTEi) bt 



WOBES ON mDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENCLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEINQ TUB EaKLT lIlSTQET OP THE 

Factobt at Sdrat, OB Bom-atT 
B7 PniLlP AkderhO!', A.M. 2nd 
edition, Bva, price 4«. clotli 






' ^?^"^ 



UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Spxib. With Sixty Illuslrutions 
by G. SCHAKP. Hvo, price 15»., 
elegantly lioundinclo til, gilt odges. 

''Wei^lLoiilil Ln vain iHk fur uif othAT tre&tUc 
vblcli. knBiinhnrtn'piuH. ffiTeiHWf^-«uil«cted 

OrtenliilKholAmhaveiiuulekiiuvm ton&rei^cl- 

THE CAUVERY KISTNAH, AMD 

CODAVERY BEING A liEPORT 
Om the Wokkh COSSTHCCTEU OS 

TnbBE RiTERB, fohtqeIubioation 

OrpROTlNCEB IS TUB PaEBlDKNCV 

GX Madras. By R. Bairu Siiiiu, 
F,G.B., Lt.-Col. Bengnl Eiifitnocra, 
&c., &c. In demy 8td, with I'j 
FlSQs, price 28s. cloih. 
"A molt ourlDiu tjii iDtcrettlnff vork."— 

THE BHILSA TOPES j oh.Buddhiht 
MoN^llE^TB OF Central India. 
By Major Cdnkischam. One vol., 
8yo, M-ith Thirty- three Plates, 
price SOs. clutli. 



THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By TnOMis Taylok 
Meadows. One lliick volunie, 8vo. 
with Maps, price 13s. cloth. 

4»Krviw tobqatudlAdby pllwbowDnljEilluiklrliii 
Jippreolrttlon vl Obiiiwia aLianiDler. lEiToriiLAttiHiL 

TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. ByBr^aier-Qencral 
I. Jacob, CJB. Bto, price 2<.6d. 



ADDISON'S TRAITS AMD STORIES 
OF ANCLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 

Eight llluatralions, price 54. cloth. 



ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8vD, price 1S«. cloth. 

ROYLPS FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA FiTT£i> vcAi Cordage, 
Clothino, and Paper, 8to, price 
12s. cloth. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Sapor 

rojal 8vij,prk-eUs. doth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE MPftOVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON, evo, 2a. erf. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with some Ac(;oii-;r op the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, 6 to, 
price 14s. cloth. 
BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- ' 
TURES IN ASSAM. One toL 8to, I 
with Platep, price I2». cloth. j 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICUE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8to, . 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
a6a. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Bvt>, e!;,:c„id editi. 
enlarged, price 10s. *irf.clolh. 



LAURirS SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with riatos, priL'e 2s. 6rf. cloth. 



BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 
A Grammar of the Tdbkish 

"LksQBKGB. 8yo, price 13«. 



eMiTH;, sr^ssB -aj^d co. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST—continued. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COM- BAILUE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 
MERCIAL TABLES. Bofsl Bro, Aocobdixo io thb MooainiinniAM 
pnce 21f., half-baimd. Law. 8vo, price 6«. cloth. 



THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REWEW. Ko9. 1 to S at S>., 10 I 
14, price 6s. each. 



BAILLIE'8 MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. Sro, price 
9s. cloth. 



K£W CHEAP SEKIES OF FOFlTIiAXt WOBES. 

In Small Post Bvo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, ani neat cloth hinding. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGUSH THE TOWNi its Memorable 

HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH Cbaiuctees ajsd Events. By 

CENTURY. ByW.M.TitiCKEBAT, LbiokHunt, With 4 S Engravings. 

Author of " Vanity Fair," "The Price as. 6d. cloth. 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s, 6d, el. 




THE POUTICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART By John Bubkih, M.A. 
Price 2* 6d cloth 



f« trab^batQal, tugntttre Ba w. on t^ o« 
Brtlls In •ausAWni tber >n imiiaHiinii; 
nmorodl, patfket1«,iumle, ^iefUADt,vi(l thoLulit- 
^fll. . . . ThhflVeras''' Biyle. Imir tvx, tnlf 
plkjfDl, It ieen Ki pflrfeotUm la thw voluifle. ■— 

hmnDur, In jnnUI rBF^iWB> B ' '"" 
UnfD4ffa,"^Jvi>fia)V^ra^ 



Ih > IB i Oaring H I t ulMim liMinLj n't 

BRITISH INDIA. ByHASBrar 
MARTiMEiU. Price 2t. 6d. doth. 

" A good oomjwndlom of ■ gmi lulijeirt."— 



I he«tlhi.lta«)>A»niv»n*."— 



■WOKKS IPTJBLISHED BT" 



CHEAP SEBIES OF FOFULAB FICTIONS. 

Well printed, in Uige Type, on good Paper, and nroDgljr bound In clotli. 



JANE CYRE. By Cuekkb Bell. 
Frice it. 9d. cloth. 

* fnoliuAlan* 

I to ftiuS^atflToitt from tli« BUM. 
It! on ]^M IB tba bngttt BeM si 



tvft Df om^ bovflr BarvvdJ is fhn 
i ludh Hi w» have nnli' mvb"— 



duworM. mott i 
wuh ft Aiuiivjux 



" For nuuT jonn Uion luu iwni no i 
■Beta Towor. MoiHWt ud ortetouMltr, 1 
ftnttm nn on ua itM or tIrouf. mud It* t 

of ddlDHdiK U' ptctnn 
ksowladn^ Ilk B« 



SSS 



irpikl-EX" 



TliB reftder will find 






WIRLET. By Coiuii:. Bill. Price T^dS'wSaJSre&iSS'a.'^ 

S«^ So. cloth. I ipniul B, w w k In ho Knidlili Uiynuao 

_ xn stand IbelogloCooniiBrlionwnlilt.''— Koni- 

""*» BMifla r wwer nliloli wh bo gmtl; I inffPitwt. 

'''"^^lu^^TrtJmSHi'!^ WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
anoe^'oninitniJteiDVTBUDui. I ACNES GREY. B; EiJLiB and 

ro not tiwuaiiAH In I 




movlnf Hkd wlmiln*. 

—-J" -3 ■ — oflrUJb tonito ■!] i.., <„*« 

_^^rSolii™ or irovH-i lite."— ir«» t ii itiii« ir 
bufrU BAd tmUnf itotr. n la 



SMITH, KLOEB AJfTD CO. 

CHEAP SEMES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued, 



moB nujnwB*."— JMmBUl. 

jin bronilil ml In drwnUlD sltiuUDiis atlesl tbe iffilSJf'""*' '" '"arl'!r„'l.'S. ?^I"SJ?i ."nl.i?™ 

-fawar^tlix ■nlUn'l (Snliu. — SeMlindwby )'in liMoJ IKui ailll l£u» ; itirtE 

thB wof^ucTreoominHiuitioiinulH wun m^u. But thp power or thefliorr u not wekk- 

h5ijclLtBTied,9lnaelhi!u-tUliolbrDD of oDnCraAt la 
jnind aikil rBurdil In tho twu flgiim who olin^JkO 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. "■■ ■FS'-|?,rJr'-i, , mow «rtkin*i- ori»i=.j 

By Chikles Rowohoft. Price r,;'Tli'o^V[lr=Vb;^k° tigS^uS'iTSiA^ 

2s, 6d. Clotll. °''"Tjl'^'thl''elem«M?'S"'''»w£i tOset, thB 

"■T»mornwOolonlei'1liui»bleiul(llllWr«it- '^BdJ'llifl ment nmolOi 11111 MitorelWj 

IM^Poe la lU elianKter and oomvoeltlon."— lionBTQUDntJiatwUllroreiultpslLoiicxt,"— O^abfl, 
Ltttfarr Qauttt, 

»;^i!S5SSa*'?^S°SSr?k5r¥Li'^^'S school for fathers. 

» vbleh It bHn 'the nefttett tluilltude I* 'vl'^'^^'—P'^^^'fr'Hj^^}!^ PuOHofttlon of Jftan 

BoWluoll Onuoa, Mid It ia Bcuve^, If at all, -■tJi-' nlp-iprt. A.^Tt-ilH irphiiTnivmrt fiir mnnT 11 

tnlMoT to Uut fatnMjrdlnttry hiaEoiT."— JoJbi flri5 iV ifi 11 HliJry or EM ivlftei' Biid **wiafor 

ROMANTIC TALES (including fS^i'^ "Jl.o^^wA^^ 

"Avillion"). By the Author ol' ^iwnVr i.ii-ii.ir ot lowiJ .od mnntrr ■ 

"John HaU&i, Gentleman." A ';^,^;;i%',':;;'/,,;;;','',,;;(,Te'Sle'?^r?icii'on'tSil^ 

new edition. Price 2*. ed. cloth. '"I.^'j,,'-'""-",'' ","; '" 'l",'z''°''?J^'^j^l: hi.hii 






tlMTHtiaftluTaiTicnaablftreulDg. ' 
M on or tkea uwOilMHd br trw Id 



til^r^^'fl "o'i'ISrpkln'iln^^ 'o£k 
"rV"/"^.."!^- ' 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 



KATHIE BRANDE. ByHoLHBLEE. 
AFTER DARK. By Wii-xib CoL\.it;a. 



■WOBKB I-tTBXJSIIED BT 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to be bad XT ALL LIBSAItTES.) 

COUSIN STELLA) ob, Cokflict. EVA DESMOND; or, Hutatidn. 
B;- the Author of " Violet Bank," ^ s voli. 

3 Tol«, (iVoMJ JladlJ.) ^'^|^„^ ^mlrtn6™£'™oV'eniTntoubwSiJ 

CONFIDENCES. By tlie Anthor of ™'Th=™™""" wh«^'d' Wniuit, in cim- 
" Rita." {Now ready.) " - ■-' — "••™'- ■■-'—'- 



TRUST FOR TRUST. By 
A. J. Babbowclipfe, Aathor of 
" Amberhiil." 3 vols. 

"nBaliirjl>BdDilnUjrdarc]vi>ed. Tholntcreat 

™1J » HldoB n BwL niD In ihii trut ue of 
BOTdwiUlns. » uiRdi UiKt <s nlEiunt Bad to 
HtUBtoolit«3loMlii'Tmrt(urTi™«.' llcon- 
taJntmuaiiortgliiitllliougbt jind fnth hunour." 

OU) AND YOUNG. 1 toI. 

ELLEN RAYMOND ; or, Ups akd 
DowNB, By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for l!ie Bush." &c. 

— 'iwronKhtonlwthBoiHKrtUHn^e. 









LOST AND WON. By Geoboiaka 
M. Craik, Author of " Riverston." 
1 vol. 2nd Edition. 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florrkcb 
Dawbon. S vols. 

apiTli*i."—Uomin0 Povt. 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 
By Holme Leb, Author of "Kathie 
Braude," &c. Snd edition. 3 vols. 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF AU- 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prcjiidiee at Home." 1 vol. 



GASTON BUGH. By L. S. Latenp, 
Author of " Brlesniere." 2 vols. 

"■GaMoo BUgb' !• A EOOd Morr, utDttnllitj 
bild, full ur Hitrrlu Inoldbnt. Buiuiiilna to thfl 
C'oio lljo inOti'eal 1^ ft vm tngenloiis plot, uid 



Lf.u 



i"iA^iu. 



THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vola. 

"""' 'uf'Tl"*''' ""*'■"', ""S WcullarljoililniiL 

THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 
A LovB SiORr. By M. Bbtiiam- 

Edivabdb. 2 vols. 



dt and qulol Iti 



MY LADY ! A Tale . 
LwE. 2 vols. 

"^^ Lftdir' I»»fln8 ipecimci 



entnj and izmn, vhLcb nearly ■ppruacu«B our I 
idauaTwniiiu'uoa."— 'Preu. 

""julodr- nUWMcli&nDlngtuUiiKtinddcU- '., 
awcrtoD^ IilaanoiKdiluiwtUbcmulnMb \ 



II."— fipecfoftjr, 

MAUD SKILUCORNE'S PENANCE. 

By Mart C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of ily Wardship." 



SMITH, EUDEK AND CO. 



NEW NOVELS-conhnuerf. 



Hiul^ itgbt when 
lISuatifnbgTUftC 
Iima1ta.--«B(iirda 






<H_ » OTtelBBL Mid WB I 

MM wmiiorUAlpcnrH' 
^Wraln ^ Jans u^^ I 



Sisa 




(nt."— XBnrijiir. 

"lUnit^lkliBTHTllvelywritarr >ihebuH» 
ImmSK] JomuniKcriTeBi. with her Btroinwlll 

1 "HlH Cnlk wrltei wslli ihs <sui iwlnt chi 

nsHr,. nwilaiig. muinen, wLtli Dunildemlili 

I ■'^'U^ nUegiie emiiHHiliBud upmaiieij.' 

I " Deddfflly ■ elBVQr book ; rlvlnir hopes ot ] 
I euvltT In UHt writer fOr better thlDKH in Lbi 



FARINA. By Geobge Mkbesi 

1 TOl. 









BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 



vrdluitrr nDveii, In {tt prnoUCAl ■ppllMuoa to 
'-TliBnUiinHtdBiilDlglsnnuutBtliliiMTTi 
'kTu "Tie ^IS^^ "' ooDBtri Utc ud 

" mH noT^la OH tlHt km* tlia MtottbD BiMf, 
md II li VTilMn IB ji nnUI. often iiliirrul una. 
fbt Uaapw U thnnijtAObt exaeVsat"-^xamiiur. 

M Hu maOj wtiu I^M^'i to bli.'T'noiT or 
nCIIOl tnutlT Hh J ud, moreDIsr, s Tirr wsU 

)ai3 ■ton.-'-^oaUr M». 

foil of moi tblun: kood tHle-^ood feelinv— 
«DDi nritlng-goud niAloDe, nod Iiigh mDnUty.- 



Ibe ploil) iBld. la dewirUied wUktrott ui 



yn.'-iatmrdSrSiilaK. 



{Tlghlaaden. Qutcii rSUriruoAnd ■ 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chkoniclb. 3 Tols. 

Ins CVr Its tuatB. IntareBtlot for itt Htoolntlorr, 
'menr Rnsiuid.' At the evoDtriU period to Thick 



1, Buai. BalelKli, ud n hu 



^q manjr oiKimi 



NEW mOYELS— continued. 



KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Lee. 

2 Yols. 

**' Kathto Braad« ' ia not merely » TOT InterMi- 
ne iio?el-4t to » Terr wboleaome one. for it 
teeahee TirtiMty euunple."— CW/<e. 

**T1ntNishoat ' Kathie Brande' there ia mneh 
eweefeneas, andeonalderaMepowerof deaertxrtton." 

tfl Smt II J !■ ■ I 0^MB^.A«M 



** ' Kathie Brande ' la intended to mnatrate the 
aaramoont axc^enoe of duty aa a movinx prin- 
e^. It ia fkiU of heantiea."— Daily New$. 

"Oertainly one of the beat norela that we have 

PERVERSION ; or, The Causes and 
Consequences op Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeare. 
3 Yols. 

" The ableat novel that haa appeared for many 
aday."— Li<«rary Qasette. 

"Thla atory haa a touching interest, which 
lingera with the reader after ne haa oloaed the 
\iOQk"—AtheiuBwm, 

" The tone ia good and healthy ; the religions 
fMUng aound and true, and well sustained."— 
Qwaraian, 

** This ia a novel* written with a strong sense 
both of what ia amuaing and what ia right."— 
BxawUner, 

" It ia long, very long, sinoe we have read a 
narrative of more power than this."— A*t^A 
Qtunrterly Review, 

*'Thia ia a good and a noble book."— i^Tew 
Qaart«r/y. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OR, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whittt, Author of " The 
Goyerning Classes.*' 2 vols. 



a genuine satirist, employing 
* dthhlm 



"Mr.Whitty is „ 

aattre for a genuine purpose. You laugh wi 

very much rout the laughter is fruity and ripe In 
thought. His atyle is serious, and his oast of 
mina severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaquea and that of Timon.*'—Athen(Btim. 

" * Hen and women aa they are, and life aa it is ' 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialogues are rapid and dramatic 
aa thoae of a French novel, and perfectly natural." 
^Weeimifuter Review. 

'"Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
painting elever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic from beginuing to end.'^— Dai^^ 
Jfewt. 

"The book is ftresh and vigorous ; the atyle is 
terse and lively."— iVwo Quarterly, 



pour- 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. By 

Thomas Doubledat. 2 vols. 

" ' The Bve of St. Mark' ia not only weD written, 
bat adroitly eonatruetad, and intereating. Ita 
tone ia perhana too gorgeona ; ita movemenf ia too 
much that or a maaqnerade; bat a myatery ia 
ereated. and a very lovealde heroine ia 
tntsvA/'—Athenemm, 

'* ' The Bve of St. Mark ' ia an intereating at.., 
vividly ooloured, and not a little dramatTcinit 
construction. . . . The book is really a ro- 
mance— a dkntuna of antique Venetiaa lifie."— 
Leader. 

"It is the work of an artist, ttioaghtltaiy de- 
aigned, and executed with elaborate paina, in an 
that relatea to the acoeaaoriea and ooloaring of 
the time. It will better than most novels of the 
day, repay attentive peruaal."— Prets. 

"We can cordially reoommend 'The Eve of St. 
Mark ' as a well Udd, dramatieadly oonatrocted 
tale."— Orttu?. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skilAilly constructed, and the startling 
events are so dexterously introdnced aa not to 
appear improbable."— iSaa. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackern. 3 vols. 

"There are many truehearted sketchea in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thoughta 
about education, mingled with speculatioua that 
at least tend in a right direction.^— JBlxamijMr. 

"The author has some graphic power, and 
various scenes in the three volumea are w*awn 
with much vividness."— Pr«M. 

" It is imposaible to dose the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for tiie 
purity and elevation of his riews, hia eameatneaa 
without bittemeaa."— Ofofttf. 

" The moat ardent lover of incident will flnd in 
thla work enough to enchain hia interect."- 
Morning Herald, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of "BasU," "Hide and 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr.Wilkle Collins teOa a atory well and for- 

)Iy— his stjle is eloquent and pictureaaae, and 

he has a keen insight into character."- Ziotftf 

KAMA ' 



cibi 

he I ... 
New$. 

" No man living better tells a story."— Ztfod^r. 

" Mr. Wilkie Oollina takea high rank amotut the 
few who can invent a thriUing atory, and tell it 
with brief simpUcity."-Gtoft«. 

"These atoriea poasesa all the author*a well- 
known beauty of style and dramatic power."— 
New Quarterly Review, 



NOVELS FOBTHCOMING. 



A NEW NOVEL By the Author of 
" Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" The Heir of Vallk." 3 vols. 



A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkik- 

son, Author of " Memoirs of the i 
Queens of Prussia.*' 2 vols. 



And other ujotIis of Pktvm. 
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bmith, x:i^r>£3i Aj/rr) co. 



ITEIW BOOKS FOE TOUNa SJEIADEBS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET op Aiccsbhent and IxsTRUcnoN von Todho 
Perbons. Kew edit., carefiillf rcviBed, in IS Monthljr ShiUiuK Voliimes, 
eAcb complete in itself and each coDtaJaing a full page niiutratioii in oil 
coloan, Titb wood engraTingB, and btuidsomeir bound in omunented 




tothoWi luSilt or frlturtafS 

tbe lympat^ or ate joirag [ieojil0 la hIw^i enUDted oa 

•«• Vols. I. to vin., 

B7lhe Author of" Boand the Fire,"&c. 

UNICA : A. Stoen pob a Sundat 
Amxnoos. With Four Dtus- 
Price 3*. cloth. 

J r -J lolil."-*«rtolor. 

t vid BicBvUiu^ prettj atorj tor 



OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Faat 
Coloured Plates. Price 3». cloth. 



Dblalntl«lmwiLi«e.iuidluinTiauBlf 



■-l^uSi^i 



Terr dulaiely < 






I WILUE'S BIRTHDAY ; showino how 

I A Little Bot did what hb Likbd, 

I akd how H£ Ehjoted it. With 

' Four Ulustratiotu. Price 2>. 6d. cL 

WILLIE'S REST "a Scmdai Stom. 
With Pom niiutratioiu. Price 
2$. 6d. clolh. 

L k TVT LandKina itjlo." 



Ifl hi MJODd tiw 






ROUND THE HRE: Six Stoues 
FOB Yonso Readbbb. Square 
ISmo, witb Foot UltutratUnu. 

Price 3s. doth. 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 
OR. Thh Black Bbothebs. By 
John RuBEiN, H.A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illiutrations hj Bichabd 
DoTLE. Price 2g. 6d. 

"ThtalHtJefMuyUlfil* b^^fc mMtw-h mml. Tbg 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parent*' Cabinet." 

Fcap. Std, price 2«. cloth. 
RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With, 16 lUuBtratiani, l«.6<£.cloth. 
LITTLE DERWENTS BREMCFAST. 

S*. cloth. 
JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Si Qa. 

gmTiugs. Price 2«. 6d. cloth. 

; INVESTIGATION j on, Tbavsls in 
THE BonnoiB. B; Misa Hamted, 
I Fcap. cloth, price 3«. fel. 



'■i^OBKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, BLI>EB & CO. 



POETET. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
CASTLE. iBD OTHER Poems. By 
I^eut.-Col. William Bead. Crown 
BVO, {Jait ready.') 

POEMS, By FnED. W. Wvos. 
Fcap. 8to. Price 5s. cloth. 

Awl or i)i< um wnUnHnt ot voiitn,"-Dailr 

lONICA. Fcap. 8vo, i». cloth. 

"The tlieipflft. mojitlr c1u*1ca1. Are grappled 
wUh boldoeu, (UdtoHMwlchAUvelylmA^n&tluD. 
na •■^,^^1 ™^ '•"°' ■"4 ouiDDt be ■nli' lo 
&B WMlinM' ft to our mileri u 1 tmol: ut 

" noHI^OMI Id bit mood, rillliclc^, latlrlcaL 
iLiraKnwHL uid dMutle ta turTiH, And tn euh 
■UDd lie miplu* CEtnoTduurjr ^wtit."—IIlM4- 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
COLDENSTAK. By the late A mka 
Bbadsib££t. Fcap. 8to, price 5s, 



'TUi 1> ■ uthtmiDiii poem Iv mi unhnown 
■iiwnw»Qf mgber eooDe and moFe Aniata tlinn 
theovirdof noeme vlitcli coihb bernre ua, Tbe 
ftoior threacboift the poem iB ^ulclf and Llflit, and 
manvL"— ^(ilfMKniiii. 
POEMS. By Ada TsEVAKiON. 5«, cl. 

of Ad* TrenwIoD. Thfl^ elve ui ^i^ of what 
when can we point to a more HJitlBfaetorf fTQii 
of OlltlUu llTlllHIloD Iban In a Tolunfe lUie 



if nwe and^ teoderDeia, uid a 
By Hesbt Cecil. 5s. cloth. 

■jMHinMie nuDonL II 1b not that be ioei noi 

>IIIV"» tDSO»0."-(>il(C. 

"Ibailmn unmlatuVatfele aUmp dF genuine 
•BdnjnlltvaledSMi^JS'oAiinijatraSr" ™ 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By SVDNEI DOBELL, Autlior of 

" Balder," " The Soman," itc. 
Ctown 8to, 5». cloli. 

THE CRUEL SISTSt, ahd otbeh 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, is. cloth. 



POOAS. By Mrs. Feakk P. Fellows. 
Fcap. 8V0, 3». cloth. 

"Thtre Is WW almpllcllT In l)i« dlctlou.uO 



POEMS. By Walter E, Cassels. 
Fcap. 8to. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. ByTnoMAS 

IjEIGh. 5j. cloth. 



By William Bbll Scott. 
8vo, 5s,, cloth. 

naDd' of lannuase."— 
MiYMABth 

e FuelT met nitb a vdIiucb or poama 
job dlllOHCr f>( feeling and ^grace of 
"— CtunSto/'.^JaiiciQiiarlerli'. 



SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In . 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black, i 

Fcap. 8vo, price ia., cloth. | 

"tendered Into Engliah Lnloi with a flionr and ] 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS : 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- , 
moir. Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 



POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3». cloth. 

"ATBflned.acbolM-lf.ftiidHriUebiaiilirDiInd la 
■iqsnnt irilUinuali OllB ^<fv,mt."-LddiT. 



MAID OF ORLEANS, aks otbes 
FoEus. Translated from Schiller. 
Fcap. Bto, price a«. %d. 



id: Printed by SiiiiH,E.i.m&iiA Co.. 



